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RECIPROCAL INFLUENCE | 


of THB 


sou AND BODY. 


FITHERTO we have examined 
the differett functions and me- 
chaniſm of the body; we have conſider- 
ed the ſoul in its faculties ; we have fol 
lowed thefe faculties in their unfolding 
and exerciſe: in a word, we Have endea- 
voured to diſcover the nature of the foul 
and body by their effecks. | 
Although this does not convey the Full 
ſcience of Man, it is yet its proper ground 
work; and without it, we thoutd in vain 
attempt to explain the arcan# of Human 
nature; ſo that the greateſt philoſophers, 
without this guide, may be fait to wander 
amidſt thick darkneſs.” A philoſophic en- 
quirer will indeed at times perceive ſome 
feeble glimmerings of fight, but will nes 
ver acquire a perfect xnowledge of che 
fuhject; Re will'oMy collect ſome ſcatter- 
ed ideas; and engen truths, without 
N WW 2 . any 
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4 On the RECIPROCAL INFLUENCE 

any relation the one to the other. Having 
therefore conſidered Man in the differ- 
ent ſubſtances of which he is compoſed ; 


let us now conſider Man properly ſo called, 


try to diſcover the reciprocal influence of 
theſe two ſubſtances; and endeavour to in- 
veſtigate the cauſes of their wonderful re- 
lations, But before we attempt to reaſon 
on the cauſes, we muſt firſt aſcertain the | 
effects. We ſhall therefore confine out- 
ſelves to a preciſe and ſimple expoſition, 
and reduce our obſervations to thoſe facts 
which are clear and well ſupported. 

. AN the parts of nature are connected 3 
air, water, earth, plants, minerals, ani- 
mated and inanimate ſubſtances, are all 
linked together by ſome correſpondence 
between cauſes and effects: every being 
in the univerſe is related to ſome other, 


and even the great Author of nature him- 


ſelf. But in no poſſible union of beings have 


any two been joined of more oppoſite na- 
tures, or whoſe connexion is more intimate, 


than the ſoul and body; neither have any 


two being a greater or more extraordinary 
reciprocal influence. ron 457 

All beings act one upon the other, not 
by a 0 and INE energy, but by 


Of the SOUL an the BODY. 5 
conſtant and immutable laws; of this na- 
ture is the action of the ſoul; on the bo- 
dy, and of the body on the Wale in * 
animals. en er Ka 

How plainly ſoever this . N 
appear, it has not been examined with 
ſufficient care and attention: although on 
ſach an enquiry depends the knowledge 
of the principles and laws of this myſteri- 
ous influence. -I ſhall therefore apply 
myſelf to a careful examination of theſe 
relations; and as neither the ſoul nor the 
body is a ſimple being, as each of , theſe 
ſubſtances is in ſelf compound “, and as 
their conſtituent - parts do not all act to- 
gether, that I may not proceed without 


2 plan, I ſhall diſtinguiſh their particular 


influence, and treat them as diſtin ob- 
jects. In the prodigious multitude of ob- 
ſervations which may be made on wn 


* 1 ay cole WES, 1 — deſire Fs rear not to * 
AE The ſoul is undoubtedly a compound being, 
although metaphyſicians maintain it to be à ſimple one, 
but not compound in the ſame ſenſe with the bady; & 
component parts are the different an 
obſerve, that the term compound does not imply 
teriality, nor any way contradict the e of 
the ſoul, 


1 ſubject, 


6 On the RECtPROCAL 1KFLUENCE 
ſubject, I ſhall range, in the ſame claſs, all 
thoſe which have one common object, 
connect particular obſervations with thoſs 
which are general, and, collecting them 
into one whole, endeavour to give a con- 


eiſe yet complete hiſtory of the reciprocal 


influence of berg two 0 very OR ſubs 
. ＋ | 


8s E 0 T I 0 "WS 
of the Power of the Bop x on the Sou. 


Man has two modes of oxiſtence, viz. 
W and waking. | 

Sleep is properly eng a mode of the 
exiſtence of the body, in which every 
function of its organs is ſuſpended, except 
that of the organs of life: in waking, 


* 4 every ſpring of the machine is, or may bs 


in action. In both theſe ſtates the foul 
rceives, thinks, recollecte, and all its 


Faculties are in exerciſe; but their exerciſe 


is performed differently in each of theſe 


| Rates. Let us therefore examine the re- 


fations of the foul to the body, and of the 
body to the foul, both when ſleeping and 


| rene 


8 1 
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3 of gata | 

Obſervation I. Asfleep approaches, aha: 
vivacity of our motigns decays, the weary 
limbs relax and yield to their own weight, 
the head gradually declines on the ſhouls ; 
der, a ſentiment of pleaſure ſteals on eve - 
ry organ, and we ſeem to feel the gentle 
motion vf the blood as it flows through 
the veins, The ſenſes are now inactive, 
but no part is yet aſleep ; ſenſibility gra- 
dually leaves the organs, at length the 
eyes yield to the pleaſing influence of ths 
God, and a refreſhing calm reigns through 
aut the body. The ſoul likewiſe partakes 
in this enchanting ſlillneſs, forgets every 
thing, even itſelf, and imperceptibly ſinks 
into inſenſibility. But in this univerſal 
repoſe, the mind is not inactive, its oper 
rations are only leſs ſenſible ; the ſenfa- 
tions are weak, ſo likewiſe are the ſenti» 
ments and ideas, and the more fo in pro- 
portion as the ſleep is deep · 

Freed from the power of the ſenſes, the 
ſoul now enjoys its liberty; it thinks, but 
its thoughts are irregular, incoherent, un- 
connected; and from their aſlemblage are 
formed thoſe phantaſtic images, thoſe 

A 4 whim» 


OY 


8. On the RECIPROCAL! INFLUENCE 
whimſical repreſentations, thoſe phan- 
toms, and flitting ſhades, which — 
our nocturnal illufions.& . 
II. In ſleep, thought inn . 
over all kinds of objects, and imagination 
appears to be the only acting power; Al- 
though the ſoul at that time appears to 
be entirely freed from all ſubjection to 
the body, the diſpoſition of the eorporeal 
organs always determine the nature of 
the dream, If the ſenſation then felt by 
the body be agreeable, there is a continual 
ſeries of pleaſing illufions and flattering 
images. On the eontrary, if the ſenfa- 
tion be painful, a ſuceeſſion of frightful 
- ideas and hideous objects, haunt us during 
. ſleep; monſtrous phantoms, ſcenes of blood 
and death appear; Are r _ 
horrible ſpectres terrify us. AL 
The influence of the body is not con- 
fined to the nature of the objects of our 
dreams; it likewiſe regulates their conti - 
nuance. If the body is afflicted with any 
languiſhing diſorder, theſe ſpectres and 
theſe phantoms ſeldam diſappear, and ſeem 
i to haunt us continually. On the eontra- 
1 ry, if the body is affected by any acute 
_ diſorder, the illuſions are tranſient, the 
=. phan- 


Of the: SOUL, on tbe BODY. ' 9 
- phantoms aſſume many different forms, and 
ſucceed each other very rapidly; x. 
There is ſomething yet more wonder - 
ful i in the analogy between ert 
the then preſent ſenſation. H 
If we at any — acid Gidp, 
thoſe pleafing titillations, which the ſemen, 
when redundant, produces on the organs 
of pleaſure, we fancy we ſee! agreea-: 
ble objects; that we hold converſe with 
beautiful fair ones, in inchanted groves; 
they that expoſe all their virgin charms 
to our ſight, and withhold nothing 
from our deſires. In painful ſenſations, 
appear phenomena equally furpriſing, 
whereof every one doubtleſs has had un 
rience, againſt his will. 
When we lie in an uneaſy poſture, babes 
by reſpiration is oppreſſed, and the :circu« 
lation of the fluids obſtructed, we dream 
of being purſued by enemies, ſpectres, ſor- 
eerers; devils, whilſt we have not A ge 
to fly. 125771 1453 19 | 
In the heat of a beer. we — ti 
we are periſhing with thirſt, that we tra- 
verſe immenſe regions in ſearch of foun« 
| tains, without finding any, and that 
when we have found one, we apply our 
tn 
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16 On the RECIPROCAL- INFLUENCE 
parched lips to it, but the water flies 
back, and all our efforts to allay our thirſt 
are in vain; fo that like Tanralus, we poriſh 
through want n. man eee 
dance. 

III. In e we | think hats feel 
more, and reflect little; the ſenſations. 
and images ſucceed each other with rapi- 
dity, but the ſoul neither nnn nor 
remembers them. 

IV. Although in ——_ the foul re- 
fects but very little during fleep, the de- 
gree of reflection is not the ſame in every 
individual. The ideas, which ſtrongly 
affect us whilſt awake, are retraced in the 
mind during fleep, and we continue to 
combine them. Thus geometricians form 
and combine figures, poets make _ 
and EW reaſon. - 


_ Of Warns. | 

v. When the body has been refreſhed 
by reſt, the organs of ſenſe inſenſibly re- 
ſume their functions, the pulſe gradually 
quickens, the face regains its colour, and 
by degrees all thoſe vain images, enchant» 
ed regions, and ideal objects diſappear 
in 


/ 


Of the SOUL on the BODY. + 11 
in fine, Man opens his _ _—_ is con- 
ſcious where he is. ; 

I have faid, that the cet of ths fin 
culties of the ſoul is not performed dur- 
ing fleep, as when we are awake and 
even when we ate awake, it is not al- 
ways n . in oe ame 
manner. 

VI. The ſoul grows Weary Juſt as 5 
body does. When fatigued with too in- 
tenſo or too long application, it loſes in 
ſomo degree the faculty of applying itſelf 
to one ſubject; the ideas become weak 
and languid, there are no more (allies of 
wit, no more flights of genius. In this 
ſtate," ſhould we force attention, immedi» 
ately every thing in the mind is effaced, we 
no longer think, we fall into eee le- 
thargy, and a kind of inſenſibilit rx. 

When the body is fatigued, its Adele 
no longer retain their vigor, all its func- 
tions are weakly performed, external ob- 
Jects produce only weak impreſſions O1 
its organs, and the ſenſations arch Rs 
force nor vivacity. 

VII. The mindnot only becomes 0 
like the body, but what is moſt ſingular, 
ny become both fatigued at the ſame time. 

| The 
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12 Om tbe RECIPROCAL INFLUENCE - 
The fatigue of the body is always accom- 
panied by the fatigue of the ſoul, and the 
fatigue of the ſoul, by that of the body: 
the one is never unattended by the other; 
and what is no. leſs ſtrange, the wearineſs 
of theſe two ſubſtances is equal, in its ex- 
treme degree on. 

Is the body fatigued to exceſs the 4 1 | 
cannot give attention to any object, its 
perceptions are weak, and as if paſſive to 
the objects which are preſented, it no 


longer thinks nor reflects; it recollects no- 


thing, and frequently remembers not the 
impreſſion received but the moment be- 


fore; the deſires of the ſoul are weak, it 


wills nothing ſtrongly, and ſeems not to 
retain the power of determining itſelf , 
in ſhort; the ſoul is in a kind of drow- 
fineſs, and, as it were, in a reverie 
which wears outwardly the appear- 
ance of meditation. Is the mind fatigued 


to exceſs, external objects produce only 


weak impreſſions on the ſenſes, and theſe 
impreſſions produce only weak ſenſations 
on the ſoul; motion is painful, Wa all the 
organs are in a ſtupor. 

VIII. In diſeaſes of the bole we * 


quently obſerve reaſon loſt, and a delirium 
A oyer⸗ 


07 the SOUL on the BOD. 


overtakes, the foul ; "this. is Wa in 
the hyſteric affeCtion, that terrible diſ- 
order which afflicts the fair ſex, and is fo | 


fingular in its ſymptoms, ,, - 


WO» 


Often when the .Joul is cngrafſed, by 


| pleaſure, their galety gradually diſappears, 
and a profound ſadneſs ſucceeds ; ; the fight 
grows dim, involuntary - tears flow, the 
mouth is half open, eyery part of the face 
is convulſed, the limbs loſe their flexibili- 
ty, are violently diſtended, and the body 
18 ſtrongly contorted: when theſe violent 
agitations, which are of no lang Conti 
nuance, ' ceaſe, an extreme {tapsr” en- 
ſues, and the countenance wears the Ifvid 
hue of death; when the complexion has 
recovered its colour, inſenſibly the other 
extreme ſucceeds, and the countenance 
appears inflamed; the pulſation of the 
temporal arteries is vety great," teſpi- 
ration is no longer oppreſſed, the unhappy 
patient fetches deep ſighs, opens her eyes, 
and ſtares wildly round her. She at laſt 
recovers her voice; and the difigreeablo 
ſcene ſometimes concludes in immoderate 
fits of laughter, often in ſhedding tears 
and in ſhrieks, and always walk JO 
talk. 7 38 4012114 = i 

IX, An- 
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I. Another proof of the diſorder of 
the mind in diſeaſes of the body, is ſeen 
in acaſe which at preſent affers itſelf to > my 
obſervation, = 

The gay, the agreeable" 8 bleſſe 4 
with the gifts of fortune, the beloved 
huſband of a moſt” atmjable woman, was 
ſuddenly affected with extreme fadneſs, 
the conſequence of immoderate venery. 

Diſguſted: at every thing as if by enchant- 
ment, his ſoul receives.no pleaſure from 
the moſt agreeable objects; nothing can 
engage his attention what he formerly 
eagerly ſought after, he naw as eagerly 
avoids ; he ſhuns company, and betakes him» 
ſelf to ſolitude, ſhutting himſelf up alone 
in his chamber; ſometimes from a penſive 
filence he ſtarts with terror; at others, he 
mutters ſome extravagant diſcourſe to him- 
ſelf; laſtly, when fleep has cloſed his eyes 
wearied with watching, be enjoys no reſt ; 
then hideous ſpectres appear, he cries out 

for help, and awakes in extreme terror. 
For ever either quite ſilent or raving, 
his complexion at times is of a very lively 
colour, bis eyes -protuberant, as if ready 
to ſtart from their ſockets, his looks wild, 
his limbs violently agitated, he vents his 
— 5 rage 


Of. the SOUL. en the BODY,” ug 
rage on-himſelf, and is ready toſtaar him 
ſelf in pieces; his eyes afterwards appear 

ſad, his head reclines on his breaſt, his 
arms hang down, his whole body is af- 
fected with a ſtupor, again he falls inta 2 
a Rt tears, and fetches Jhap fighs.. 

But how man inſtances have we of 
this ſad truth in thoſe. evils. to which na- 
ture has ſubjected us? How, flight. a cauſe 
is ſufficient to deprive man of reaſon! 

X. A. ſimple wound ſhall ONTO 
render the foul delirious. 

The unhappy perſon, who has: hemp 
run through the body with a ſword, feels 
an acute pain in the wounded part, the 
pain increaſes, and is inſenſibly ex- 
tended to every part. The body is at 
firſt Nightly convulſed, by degrees rel 
piration is oppreſſed, the countenance is 
inflamed, the eyes are ſwoln, he ſtares 
wildly round him, and his limbs are vio- 

lently convulſed, This. diſorder of the 

corporeal organs is inſtantly communica· 
ted to the ſoul, every ides is diſturbed; 
in this univerſal confuſion, the unfogtu- 
nate ſufferer knows neither the voice of his 
friends, nor the features of his parents, 
who 
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who ſtand round his bed, attempting to 
awaken ſentiment, and recall Wa 

In theſe diſorders. a foreign power preſs 
ſes on the foul and ſubdues it, the limbs 
are in an involuntary agitation, nor can 
the ſoul keep down its unruly emotions, 
or reſtrain its tranſports. © pack n 8 

XI. To beheld the manner in Which 
the ſoul partakes of the affections of the 
body, we ſhould almoſt be induced to be- 
lieve it material. | 

In our recovery lter a long and high 
hon which has conſumed the principle 
of ſtrength, the foul is as weak as the 
body; the ſenfations haye no vivacity, 
ſentiment is dull, deſire languid, and 
ve receive no pleafure from the moſt a- 
greeable objects z recolle&ion is likewiſe 
decayed, and we ſcarcely remember an 
action done the moment before: the under- 
ſtanding is principally affected with this 
languor; with difficulty we compare the 
moſt ſimple objects, we cannot reflect, 
all the faculties of the ſoul are in a ſtupor. 
The more this diſorder of the body pre- 
vails, the weaker is the ſoul; as the or- 
Bang regain their force, conception gra- 
FFT . | dually 
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dually returns, and is not in its vigour 
till the body is perfectly recovered. 
XII. Acute diſeaſes are always attended 
with weak conception, weak temem- 
brance, and weak recolled ion; chronical 
diſeaſes are ateompanied with the ſame 
ſymptoms; but this decay of recollection, 
conception? and remembrance, is more 
ſenſible in that affeQion of the ductus ne- 
| dulle ſpinalit, called the ſpina bifida, : when 
the tumor 11 en ie yet more in le- 
e | era 

A Sender loſs of the been 
guid produces - the ſame phenomena, 
| Hard drinkers commonly become ſtupid 

in length of time, and loſe all ſentiment, 
remembrance, and recollection. 

The unhappy perſons who have been 
obliged to utidergo the operation of the 
trepan, apoplectics, and thoſe who have 
been reſtored to life after hanging, remain 
for a long time ſtupid,” without' remem - 
brance; without conception, and ſome- 
times continue for ever after of a dull un- 
derſtanding, and unfaithful memory; not 
even remembring the pain A. felt when 
they ſuffered. ; | 
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XIII. The fame effects, which are pros 
duced by diſeaſes on the ſoul, are ſome : 
times produced by violent paſſiong, and 
ſometimes by extreme application. How 
many are rendered inſenſible by fear! How 
many by too great attention to ſome par- 
ticular object! eee 
. Tofſo, the. celebrated Kalian poet, he- 
came inſane, by extreme application to 


| ſtudy ; in ſome meakure ſurviving hinaſelh, 


forgetting both his name and his works. 

Gallus Vibius, the famous mimie men: 
tioned by Seneca *, loft his reaſon, Þy/too 
earneſtly applying binaſelf to m en 
of folly. 1 

XIV. Finally, by a kind of Skins 
we obſerve ſome perſons. to loſe one part 
of the powers of the. ſoul, and. xetain the 
other: : ſome loſe the faculties. of medita- 
tion, and. reflection, without laſing. the 
judgment: ot others. loſe the . recollection, 
yet retain the remembrance, as if / theſe 


different powers of the mind ada 


particular organs of the body. 
XV. The Microcehbali — me- 
wory, leſs brilliancy of wit, leſs penetra» 


* 4 * 
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Lib. 2. Controv. 9. 
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tion than common perſons : whilſt Ma- 
crocepbalt poſſeſs theſe qualities in a very 
eminent degree; as if the ſoul were too 
much confined in the heads of the former, 

and that the ſpiritual faculties were evet 
proportionate to the volume of the organs, 
in which they refide. 
XVI. It is frequently obſerved, on the 
relations between the body andthe foul, that 
very' corpulent perſons have commonly nd 
imagination, no ſagacity, no delicacy of 
wit, they hay only good ſenſe. When the 
degree of corpulency is prodigious, dul- 
heſs nearly approaches ſtupidity ; the pol 
then appears to be oppreſſed by the redun= 
ancy of matter. 9 
XVI The following fingular relations 
between the ſoul and body, have been con- 
ſtantly verified by experience. oh 55 15 
| A quick? and penetrating mind is ever 
united to a ſenſible and e body 3 


and vice verſa... onde vol a 


= Let it de remembered, that when I term 1 body 
enfible, I mean a body endued with an high es 1 
— 2 | * Ie 
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A profound and ſublime mind is united 


to a body vigorous and ſtrong *. There 


will certainly appear ſome figns of a vi- 
gorous mind in a man, whoſe body is ſen- 
ſible and vigorous ; none but thoſe, per- 
ſons only, who, together with vigour, en- 
joy ſtrength of conſtitution, know. how 
to deliver their ideas with energy and con- 
tinved force. Only ſuch could compoſe 
the Pharſalia of Lucan, the Dramas of 
Shakeſpear, and the energetic Viking! of 
the author of Emilius. 

XVIII. If delicate and feeble d 
have no viracity either of body or mind, 
and if this vivacity of mind ever accom- 
pany vigour of body, it is likewiſe cer- 
tain, that a body extremely delicate and 
ſenſible, is ever united to an erroneous and 
inoonſiſtent mind; whilſt we ſee that, on 
the contrary, a body, which is robuſt and 
teſs ſenſible, ever contains a mind that i is 


3377 


The body influences the ſoul ſeverit 
ways ; we not o obſerve an rela- 


I 


> 6 Tipu nor have of the.exteps of our ur knowiedge, 


or of the number of ook. I ſpeak of their cha- 
raQtets only. — | 5 
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tions between it and our ſolids, we ob- 
ſerve very ſingular ones between the mind 
and the circulation of our fluids. 

XIX. Whilſt the blood circulates with 
great velocity, man is agitated 'with a kind 
of phrenzy, raves, loſes his remembrance 
and reaſon ; his ideas are confounded, and 
in the univerſal diſorder which prevails in 
his ſoul he forgets his friends, wife, chil- 
dren, and even his name. 

In proportion as the circulation is leſs 
quick, ſo much the weaker are the mo- 
tions of the ſoul; a gentle calm ſucceeds 
theſe furious tranſports, it recovers recol- 
lection and reaſon, and the thoughts Fall 
_ into their natural order. 
Whenever the operations of the 
ſoul 3 well performed, and the ſoul acts 
with entire liberty, the blood flows with 
moderate velocity; on the contrary, it 
circulates with great rapidity in frenzies, 
in ſtrong agitations of the mind, and 
when the lamp of wiſdom is extinct. 

XXI. When the body is violently agi- 
tated, it drives reſt from the ſoul; per- 
ſons in fevers continue ſleepleſs many days; 
in vain they ſeek for repoſe, their firm- 

B 3 neſs 


duration: the rag 
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neſs is exhauſted, and their fouls - _ 
yield to a mortal languor. 4/1 44 | 
The relations obſerved between PN * 
of the body, and the character of the mind, 
are likewiſe obſerved between the ſtate of 
the body, and the character of the paſ- 
ſions. F o 
XXII. A body ſenſible and ſtrong is 
united to a ſoul, ſuſceptible of violent 


and moſt durable paſſions. 


A body robuſt and but little. ſenſible i. is 
united to a ſoul, ſuſceptible of nn 
yet durable paſſions. 

A body delicate and ſenũble is joined 
to a ſoul ſubject to paſſions, ſtrong, but 
of ſhort duration. 

A perſon delicate and of FRO ſenſa- 


| tions is eaſily kindled into rage, but this is 


of very ſhort continuance. A vigorous 
and robuſt perſon is not eaſily inflamed, 
but his paſſion when excited is of long 
f the firſt is a fire 
which blazes, and is ſoon extinguiſhed ; 
that of the other is like the waters of the 
ocean, which at firſt oppoſe great reſiſt» 
ance to the fury of the winds, but retain 
their motion a conſiderable time when 
once excited. 


Finally, 
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Finally, a body feeble, and but of weak 

fenfations, is united to a peaceful ſoul, en- 

tirely exempt from ardor, which experi- 
ences only the weak impulſes of an inde- 
termined will, and knows no more of the 
paffions than their name; and vice verſa. 

XXIII. An impetuous ſoul is ever united 
to a ſehſible and vigorous body: a peace - 
ful ſoul to a body robuſt, or endued with 
little ſenſibility, y. 

But there are obſerved yet other 1 
tions between the ſtate of the body, and 
the character of the ſoul. 

XXIV. In chronic diſorders, and 8 
ing a ſtate of convaleſcence after acute 

diſeaſes, the ſoul is languid like the body, 
nor can any thing give it pleaſure; ob- 
jects, which delighted before, no longer 
excite any emotion, the mind is melan 
choly, thoughtful, and ſullen; whilſt Man, 
in vigorous health, is gay, lively and 
fickle. Exceſſive loſs of ſemen in the 
male likewiſe affects the ſoul with * 
and languor. 


r n —_ * 6 * 


„U mean thoſe Yeutte diſeaſes, which diſorder all 
the functions of the animal oconomy;z not thoſe that = 
affect a part only. 
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You can hardly know, under that de- 
jected, that penſive and melancholy air, 
effects of immoderate venery, the man 
who before was ſo ſprightly and ſo gay. 

The fire which ſparkled in his eyes is 
extinguiſhed ; ; the livelineſs of his com- 
plexion is gone, and his countenatice de- 
monſtrates the languor of his ſoul ; the 
days paſs unperceived, nothing engages. 
his attention, his drooping ſoul finks into 
that forlorn ſtate, which is the type of 
death. Whence does this metamorphoſis. 
proceed? From the loſs of a ſmall quan- 
tity of the neryous fluid. _ | 

XXV. Diſcaſes not only render man 
thoughtful and ſad, they ſometimes _ 
ſteel the heart and beget inhumanity ; 
for you frequently ſee perſons, who are 
by nature amiable and gay, rendered by 
ſome diſtemper, reſtleſs, ſuſpicious, diſ- 
truſtful, ill natured and peeviſh ; they | 
grieve for the moſt trifling cauſe, and are 
diſpleaſed with every thing ſaid or done. 

XXVI. The gay ſeek after agreeable, 
diverting and comic amuſements ; the ſad, 
thoſe which are mournful, and of a tragic 
nature; to theſe joy is diſpleaſing; they 
would have every thing wear a face of 

| mourning 
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mourning * about them, they tell and hear 
told, with a kind of pleaſure, tragic ad- 


ventures ; they ſhun the company of the 


gay, and retire to foreſts, woods, caves, 
rocks, deſerts, and to ſavage nature, like 


thoſe reptiles which feed o on n ver X 


are poiſon to others. 


XXVII. Whilſt all che funcuonb of | 
our organs are well performed, whilſt' 
the. fluids. circulate within us eaſily, and 
with a moderate velocity, the body is in 


health; in this ſtate the ſoul enjoys all 


the vigour it is capable of. Are the func»: 
tions of the body changed t Is the circu> | 
lation of our fluids languid or difficult? 


The body is diſeaſed, man is then ſubject 


to great weakneſs, his powers are inactive, 
his ſoul is incapable of any great under- 
taking, he fears every + and attempts 


nothing. 


Man in health is tvtrepli; without it, 


he is puſillanimous. . 


XXVIII.  Immoderate coition. is at- 
tended with the ſame effects with diſeaſe ;z _ 


®* This 4 hey place, when the ſoul is 
a prey to grief, and before it receives any motive of 


conſolation; but it is never more conſpicuous than in 


men of à melancholy temper. 


We 
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we moreover obſerve | that males, who 
have been deprived of the parts charac- 
teriſtic of the ſex before they were perfectly 
developed, ever retaih an effeminate diſ- 
poſition, are leſs vivacious, leſs brave, and 
Tefs fterce, than thoſe who” have not deen 
mutilated i in this manner. 
They, who have one teſticle PET are 
leſs lively, leſs intrepid than thoſe who 
have two; they, who have three, are Pro- 
portionably more. lively. | | 

XXIX. But the manner, in which the 
affections of the ſoul follow the ſtate of the 
body, is yet more ſurpriſing. When a 
ſoldier, in the heat of an engagement, re- 
ceives a mortal wound, he becomes the 
more impetuous ; at the fight of his blood, 
he is inſpired with a violent paſſion, and 
with new force; but he ſoon perceives 
his ſtrength to fail, a freezing cold ſhoots 
through his veins, all his powers decay, 
a mortal languor ſucceeds; his courage 
fails, and his rage declines as the blood 
ſlows from his wound. 

There are other relations between the 
conſtitution of the organs and the mental 
character. 


xxx. 
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XXX. Boldneſs and openneſs of tem- 
per ever accompany ftrength and vigour 
of body. To obtain their deſires, the 
weak uſe ſtratagem; the ſtrong, open 
force. This may be obſerved even among 
brute animals ; the weak practice eun- 
ning, whilſt the lion goes ſtraight to "yp 
prey and attacks it openly, 
But between firmneſs and . 
we obſerve relations oppoſite to thoſe ob- 
ſerved between conſtitution and boldneſs. 
A delicate, yet vigorous body, never con- 
tains a ſoul endued with fortitude. Thoſe 
fine gentlemen, who are ſo brave at the 
head of their company, have no fifmneſfs 
when they ſuffer any acute pain. Wo- 
men are more courageous, but lefs firm 
than men. How many heroes have con- 
| fronted all the dangers of undaunted war, 
and-yet have ſhed tears Seen extreme 
pain 264 D. 
XXXI. A very apparent relation bs 
tween the conſlĩtution and mental character 
is, that weakneſs of mind always 3 accom- 
panies weakneſs of body. 
Age, infancy and diſeaſe, are eredu 
lous ; women, more than men: they be- 
heve in witcheraft, reading of dreams, 
pal- 
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palmeſtry, old wives tales, ſpirits, phan- 
toms, in a word, all the extravagancies 
of human reaſon. , 

XXXII. To an attentive examiner, PER 
appears a, conſtant relation between the 
organization of the body and the affec- 
tions of the ſoul. 

The ſoul united to groſs organs, aelights 
in very lively amuſements and noiſy plea- 
ſures ; united to delicate organs, it loves 
calm refined amuſements. Lively. co- 
lours are moſt agreeable to robuſt men; 
ſuch delight in warlike muſick, pungent 
odours, and ſtrong liquors : delicate per- 
ſons on the contrary love light colours, 
ſoft muſick, the gentle perfumes of the 
roſe. and jaſmin. The ſame obſervation 
may be made with regard to the pleaſures 
of the mind ; delicate perſons are averſe to 
the noiſy amuſements of the robuſt ; they 
are fond of the ſofter pleaſures, the ſweet 
oyerflowings of the ſoul, t&tes à tétes, 
- and all the enjoyments which ariſe from 
the tender emotions of the heart. 

XXXIII. If a great loſs of ſemen in- 
volve the ſoul in ſadneſs, and ſometimes 
in a kind of ſtupid inſenſibility, the loſs 


of a ſmall quantity of the | nervous fluid wea- 
| kens 


PORT ROE "0 
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kens the ' motions of the ſoul, and tutng 
ſentiment into tenderneſs; After the firſt 
enjoyments the lover is without any Iive- 
ly emotion, though in the full poſſeffioniof 
that felicity, with which he was incbri- 
ated a few moments before. To his for- 
mer violent tranſports ſucceeds a pleaſing 
ſtillneſs ; his love for his / miſtreſs conti 
nues, but his paſſion has loft its ardour; 
he ſtill preſſes her to his boſom, but mo 
longer devours her charms; his cateſſes 
are more tender, more affectionate, and his 
mind being entirely engaged by pleaſure; 
views, with delight, thoſe: beauties wllich 
had ſo . violently enchanted his ſenſes,. 
XXXIV. If the body ſtrongly infliefice 
the ſoul, the aliments affect it in a mans 
ner no leſs ſurprizing . v1iupn; 
What a power has wine over this ĩm- 
material ſubſtance! By this beneficens li- 
quor, a calm is reſtored to our troubled 
minds, it drives away pain, fear, ſuſpi- 
cion, and introduces hope and joy in 
their ſtead. By wine, misfortune for- 
gets its evils, and conſuming cares give 
place to pleaſing illuſions and \agreable 
ideas. By wine, joy preſides at banquets; 
bag, eon: zb ns 101 4146 gels 


f 
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gets poſſeſſion of the hearts of the gueſts, 
and breaks out in ſongs and metriment. 
XXX. The power of wine is not con- 
fined to the inſpiring hope and joy; it 
likewiſc- inſpites love, and . renders the 
mind bold and free... The ſoldier, whom 
water | could not bave kept from flight, 
having drank wine, boldly meets death, 
and bravely Gghts;' By wine, are begot- 
ten witty. allies, and happy turns of ex- 
_ preflion ſpontaneoufly come from the lips; 
thus wine has been eſteemed the pegaſus of 
poets,- and fable has combined Bacchus 
with the Paphian queen, regarding wine 
as a principal ſupport of love's empire. 
XVI. But if this beneficent liquor, 
when dran with moderation, relieves our 
inquietudes, inſpires bravery, gaiety and 
eandour:; what terrible effects are pro- 
duced by its ee Convulve motions, 
palpitation of che heart, contortion of the 
whole body, violent agitations of the ſoul, 
fury; alienation of mind, loſs of ſenti- 
ment, of ræmembrance and N theſe 
are its too common effects. F 
XXXVII. What power hi: other alin | 
ments likewiſs-on the ſoul! Let the Man, 


who burns for amorous embraces, and 
whoſe 
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vrhoſe imagination is buſied with” 'the 
chartus of the fair ſex; be fed for 
days only with eliments impregnated w 
acid or nitrous partidles'; and ye wit 
obſerve his paſſion to decay with kf 
ſttength. Give him afterwards Belt. 
nous and ſpirituous aliments, imme dite 
_ ty his imagination is rev iyed and bis paſſion | 
rene ed with its former force. 
XXVII. Alimmcuts affect not bei 
by their qvality*only, but by their gusn 
ty Nkewiſe. C1490 aebi enn 4 | 

On rifing from a plentiful table, "Min 
is not the ſame as when he firſt ſat > WA 
heres) ci wfib 203 200597 00 I 919 WW 

After cating; the pulſe Kebliie Autelte 
er, ye feel u preffute at the reg lan of the 


fiomieh, the Body is ulf and flklesb, the 
mind becomes ad” and heavy? it "is nd 
longer adapted for meditaticti, or {lies 
of wir; we neee. oy la fa Flt 40 
ſleep. £201 ray {t (124 | / 1133 08 aut 
XXXIX. The effect mat on Ae 
foot'by- exceſo f wine, Fo vecafroned like- 
wiſe (ner vantity of the lam 
ent er — _ tn ry 5 
Searce ig "A died in the Nomact 
ww tho them Bune become convulſed. 4 
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| depiive the perſon that cats them af the 
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geſtures wild and the looks full of ſurys the 
Riſus Sardomicus ſucceeds and tears begin to 


flow in the mean time, the wretched 
ſufferer ſtammers out many extravagant 
expreſſions, is furious, and endeavours to 
— or tear any Pbinfhtekat happens to be 
ear him. 8411: 200112161 Dirt a1 
The /emina Lygſciami & ature: india, 


uſe of his ſenſes: he ſecs not, even;though 
bis eyes are open he hears not, is ſtu- 
pid, without ideas, without ſentiment; 


he is not even ſenſible of his own ex- 
iſtence. Ait 04-1 0 es Sens 5 I; 10 21 


Were I to unt the different virtues 


of other plants and flowers, which pro- 


duce ſimilar effects in the ſoul, and which 


> render the wiſeſt furious, and the moſt in- 


genious ſtupid. 'L 1 ſhould never have done. 
The proſpect of nature produces on 
the foul-impreflions very different, accord- 
ing to the objects which offer en 
to the fight. 1d Pens ou XZ 
2 Who can be in enfible to fn Read 


| ing ſentiments which ariſe in the ſoul from 


the proſpect of a beautiful landſcape, from 


the viewof a ſine country, enlightened with 


the perth rays of the ſun in the evening 
of 


| 
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of a ſerene day? We feel a ſudden: joy, a 


ſatisfaction which cannot be expreſſed, 


The rich foliage of the trees, the enamel 


and perfumes of the flowers, the harmoni- 


ous chant of birds, and the coolneſs of the 
evening breeze, inſenſibly beget gaiety in 
the heart, we feel a ſweet ſerenity ſteal 


upon the mind, we undergo a kind of 


enchantment, ain it 1s TANG to 
reſiſt “. 

XLI. As the ptolpec of a foe conitrys 
of a pleaſing rural receſs, is adapted to 
inſpire us with joy; ſo the proſpect of a 


' diſmal deſert, is adapted to inſpire us with 


ſadneſs. _ | 

Plains without flowers, without "Rep 
bage, covered with arid ſand ; trees blaſted 
or obſcured. with - gloomy foliage; enor- 
mous maſſes of rocks diveſted of verdure 
and, grown black with age; the noiſe of 
torrents ruſhing from the ſummit of moun- 
tains, together with the croaking of ras 
vens and mournful cries of eagles, are hĩ - 


I know we are not at all times in an equal difþo« 


ſition to receive this joy, to feel theſe pleaſing emo- 


tions; there are moments in which: we tenacjouſly re- 


tain in the heart ſome perplexing ſentiment of ſadneſs, a 


which we continually carry about with us, 


MF" 


deous 


„ tt. i. At —_—— 


* 
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deous objects, which convey ſadneſs tor 


the heart though all the ſenſes. 


XLII. As the proſpe&t of nature, fo 


the air affects the ſouł in different manners, 


according to its different temperature. 
Is the atmoſphere thick and heavy ? We 
feel a ſadneſs at the heart, which vaniſhes 


as ſoon as the air is reſtored to its wonted 
ſerenity. In the moſt delightful retire- 
ment, we are obnoxious to the influence 


of the' atmoſphere, and -are gay or ſad, 
according as the heavens are cloudy or ſe- 
rene. The air even affects our ſenfibility 
and underſtanding : in- cold and dry wea- 
ther, the mind is much more active, more 
penetrating than when it is hot or humid 7. 

Thus ſeeing that the foul is ſubject to 
phyſical laws, and is under the influence of 
the heavens and earth, we might be indu- 
ced to believe thatMan is wholly material. 
Feeble ſport of the air,and ſeaſons! The ſun 


and clouds, heat and-cold, dry and humid : 
theſe regulate his character, the complexion 


* Milton's genius was ſublime during the firſt and 


' laſt months of the year only; at other times, his ima» 


gination was oppreſſed ; he was then not ſuperior to 


_ other men, 


of 
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of his mind and bis genius; and he is gay 
or ſad, ſagacious or ſtupid, accofding to 
the influence of the winds and meteors; 
XLIII. Agreeable. ſenſations not only 


generate a ſentiment of love or of joy in, 
Nen produce a pleaſ- 


our hearts, they 


ing calm. 
If fatigued during che heat of ſummet, 


ve repoſe ourſelves beneath the branches 
of a tree, which, by its thiek foliage, 


defends us from the rays of the ſun; em- 
ployed in viewing the enamel of the meas 
dows and a variety of delightful objects 
which then pteſent themſelves to our ſight, 


the gentle zephyrs with their cooling 
breezes refreſh us, the murmur. of brooks, 
the ſweet perfume of flowers, the amo; 


rous chant of birds delight the ear, and 
the whole ſoul is drowned in pleaſure : 
engroſſed by ſweet ſenſations, the mind 
gradually ceaſes to contemplate the ob- 


jets of its delights ; already thought has 


abandoned it, the other faculties are ſuſ- 
pended, and, by an unknown charm, we 


fink into a voluptuous repoſe : the bo- 


dy partakes i in this enchanting calm ; and, 
as if it were incapable of watching one 
moment without its companion, the head 

£ C 2 reclines, 
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reclines, the eyes cloſe, and ſleep creeps 
on all the ſenſes. | 
Let this examination of the influence 
of the body on the ſoul ſuffice; I ſhall now 
proceed to examine the influence of the 
ſoul on the body. ' Fs 


Sg 8 E CTI 0 N II. 
Power of the Sour. over the Bopv. i 


17 the power of the body over the ſoul | 
be very great, the power of the ſoul over 
the body is very great likewiſe. By a 
ſimple act of volition, the ſoul moves the 
limbs either ſeparately or all together. In 
paſſions, it affects the body in a thouſand 
different manners; at one time, it con- 
tracts either every part at once, or ſome 
i particular parts only; at another, it relaxes 
ji them, and deprives them of their tone, 


= _ diſturbing: and varying their Economy, as 
| | wholly. to deſtroy it. 

11 The power of the ſoul over the body, 
= is as immediate as that of the body over 

1 the ſoul, but net as complete. It has, 
= | indeed, a direct power on the organs 
= | | of voluntary motion, but not on thoſe of 

8 | life ; 


and ſometimes it fo far agitates our organs, 
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life; if at any time it affect theſe, it is 
only indirectly by their connexion with 
the organs ſubject to the will, or by the 


correſpondence of the nervous ſyſtem. 
Neither is the power of the ſoul over 


the body as continual as that of the body 


over the ſoul; the influence of the body 
on the ſoul is permanent; the influence of 


the ſoul on the body only momentary and 


what is ſurpriſing, the body is never 
ſubordinate to the whole ſoul, but only 
to ſome one of its faculties excluſively. 

I ſhall therefore examine the influence 
of the ſoul' on our organs in its different 
points of view, neglecting that of the 


will, of which 1 have already treated 
when diſcourſing of the mechaniſm of the 


a body. 
The paſſions cannot continue confined 


within the heart: they manifeſt themſelves ' 


outwardly in the ſound of the voice, in the 
rapidity of the ſpeech, in the geſture, in 
the poſture of the body, in the ſtate of its 
functions; and always differently, according 


foul. 
XLIV. Love, whoſe empire tend 


over univerſal nature; that violent and 
C 3 tender 


to the nature of the motions agitating the 


Dr ä 
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tender ſentiment, ſo celebrated by the 


| poets, ſo well known to lovers, produces 


ſtrong emotions in the organs of pleaſure, 
excites 4 gentle heat in the region of the 
diaphragm , tender looks, quick pulſa- 


tion, adds luſtre to the eyes, enlivens the 
complexion, embelliſhes the countenance, 


animates the features, and communicates 


a grace to all our motions. 
XLV. In friendſhip, the ſoul affe@ts 
the body in the ſame manner, the ſymp- 


toms of the organs of pleaſure excepted + z 


nor 1s it ſtrange it ſhould, friendſhip and 
love being the ſame affection of the ſoul, 
and differing only in their object. 

XLVI. Joy produces nearly the ſame 
effect with bappy love. Whilſt tho ſoul 


# In thoſe * and nervous parts, nw by 
eh are plexus cardigcus. 

+ We myſt not confound friendſhip with loye. Tit 
the time when the organs of ſex 1 perfectly deve- 
lopgd, Man knows only the firſt of theſe ſentiments; 
pe may indeed love a female, but his affe@ion is only 
ſuch ag he has for his friends; it being anly by the ſe- 
tret emotions of the organs of pleaſure that he has the 
knowledge of this ſweet attraction of the ſexes to, ſeek 


fach other's com pany, and to unite in Procreative Blra- 


| 1 16 


\ 
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is under the influence of this agreeable} | 
ſentiment, the countenance wears a graci- 


ous ſmile, the complexion is lively, the 
eyes ſhine with redoubled luſtre, reſpira- 
tion is more free, the body receives new - 
vigour, ſenſibility is increaſed, and we 
feel a voluptuous emotion about the heart. 
Joy, in the ſame manner with love, em- 
belliſhes the - countenance, animates its, 


features, gives expreſſion to its graces, and 


wiſe in our motions, the legs, the arms, 
the head, are diverſely agitated, as if the 
body and ſoul were not ſufficiently cel 
ous to contain its tranſports. 

duch are the effects of moderate joy d 
when the paſtion is extreme, they are ter⸗ 
rible: an exceſs of pleaſure affects us with. 
languor, ſtupihes the ſenſes, diſorders the 
motion of our organs, and nearly deprives 
us of all ſentiment; for Man faints through 
exceſs of j joy, as he does through extreme 
pain. 


XLVII. How different are the effect 
of moderate joy from thoſe of ſadneſs! Is 
the ſoul overwhelmed with ſadneſs? The 
countenance is pallid, the eyes loſe their 
| vivecity, the muſcles of the face relax; 

| C 4 we 
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we feel a tenſion in the region of the 
heart, a weight on the diaphragm; the 
circulation is impeded and becomes lan- 
guid, our ſtrength fails us, and all ww; bo- 
dy is affected with a ſtupo. , 
XLVII. The effects of fear on: hs bo- 
dy are analogous to thoſe of ſadneſs. In 
fear, the limbs are affected with a vio- 
lent tremor, the blood congeals in its veſſels, 


our ſtrength fails us, the uſe of the ſenſes is 


ſuſpended, the voice dies away on the lips, 
languor arreſts our motions, our organs 
are in a FRO wu all py eee is 


diſordered. f 57 


When fear is extreme, it gives nc 


the marks of decrepitude * ;-it extinguiſhes 
the lamp of life. In ſome; this paſſion has 


anticipated the executioner and the ene- 
my. The Man who has had his irans. 


| knocked off after condemnation to receives 
a pardon, has been found dead through 


exceſs of fear. Another falls lifeleſs at the 
ſight. of an enemy, when he is going to 

encounter. 
XLIX. If, when the body! is extremely 
agitated, the ſoul enjoys no repoſe; ſo 
The hair of ſome perſons has been obſerved* to 
tan n grey inſtantaneouſly through extreme fer. 
| neither 


—— 
ww 
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neither does the body enjoy any when the 
ſoul is ſtrongly affected. 

When night has wrapped all thipgs i in 
her ſable mantle, Man is not always ſure / 
of reſt, Whilſt all other creatures. enjoy , 
the bleſſings of repoſe, or ſeek the gratiſi - 
cation of preſent wants, Man is the only 
one to whom care denies. ſleep. The 
black deſpair and heart-corroding remorſe, , 
which agitate his ſoul during the day, ac- 
company him amidſt the obſcurity. of the 
night, will not ſuffer - him to cloſe his 
eyes, and harraſs his body continually. 3 

When the ſoul is ſtrongly affected, want 
of fleep exhauſts the laſt remains of bo- 
dily ſtrength. Thus the tender mother, 
when her only ſon languiſhes on the bed 
of ſickneſs, paſſes Whole nights and days 
watching her beloved child, and will ad- 
mit of no conſolation. A prey to grief, 
ſhe enjoys no repoſe; her body is exhauſ- 
ted by fatigue, and a mortal tes 
ſucceeds. _ is 

If every paſſion makes difterent im- 
preſſions on the body ; the ſoul, at once by, 
agitated by different emotions, produces. 

likewiſe on our organs particular impreſ- 
| fans, as may be remarked in terror, fear, 


hope - 
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hopeleſs love, and in the other compound 
paſſions. | 
L. The tender virgin who ſees hee 
lover ſtruck dead at her feet, at once ſeiz- 
ed by fear and ſadneſs, continues immove- 
able; a cold ſweat flows down het face, 
her difcoloured lips are affected with an ; 
involuntary tremor, her cheeks loſe their 
colour, her arms are extended, her tear- 
leſs eyes are immoveably fixed on the life- 
leſs body ; ſhe ſtands ſpeechleſs, aftoniſh- 


ed, immoveable, as if "contemplating the 


greatneſs of her miſery, To ſee her 
mournfal looks, and to view her in 
this extremity of grief, who would not 
imagine her infenſible ? Soon her organs 
become leſs tenſe, her pulſe concentrated 
gradually becomes more free, her breaſt 
heaves with frequent fighs, ſhe flings her- 
ſelf on the dead corps, bedews it with her 
tears, kiſſes thoſe eyes which are now 
cloſed in the fleep of death, claſps within 
her arms his cold remains, and fills the air 
with her lamentation. 

There are caſes, wherein the effects of 
this paſſion on the __ are oy more 

ſtrong. | 
1 In 
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la the war which Ferdinand made on the 
queen of Hungary, a young warrior, who 
Had greatly diſtinguiſhed himſelf in an 
engagement near Buda, was carried dead 
from the field; Raſciac, an officer in the 
. ſame army, on viewing the body, per» 
ceives it to be his own ſon, at rk 
and expires ®, 

LI. In attention, that is, in curiodty 
mixed with hope or fear, we are agitated, 
we hear, we obſerye every citcumſtance. 
At the leaft noiſe the heart beats, the 
eyes are ſometimes fixed, and ſometimes 
wandering. Should the object appear, we 
are ſeized with a palpitation of heart yet 
more violent, reſpiration is obſtructed, 
the voice faulters, and the functions of 
the ſenſes are interrupted. _ 

LIT. Anger, that ſingular affeQion 
wherein grief, hatred and defire of revenge 
are confounded, produces very different 
effects on the organs, according to the ſen- 
timents then affecting the ſoul. At one 
time, it ſpreads a death-like paleneſs over 
the conntenance, and agitates the body 
with convulſive motions and involuntary 


dee the Eflayr of Montaigne. | 
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tremors. At others, it gives elaſtici- \ 
ty to our muſcles, lends us new. force, 
and for ſome moments raiſes us above our- 
ſelves. Theſe impetuous motions of the 
ſoul are moſt ſtrongly expreſſed in the 
countenance, the looks are wild and fu- 
rious, the mouth foams, the voice is in- 
terrupted and hoarſe, the brow ſevere, the 
wbole face is inflamed and wears a me- 
nacing 8 | FRE 
In rage or exceſſive anger Man hands, 
| frantic, his motions impetuous, his limbs 
loſe their flexibility, and his body is 
violently contorted: the ſoul at that time 
raiſes a ferment in the blood, juſt as im- 
petuous winds rouſe the waves of the ſea, 
LIII. Terror, that painful emotion ex- 
cited in the ſoul by fearful exclamations, 
the cries of, fury or the ſight of imminent 
danger, and always compounded of dread 
of the object terrifying us, and an uncon- 
querable deſire to avoid it, produces like- 
wiſe very different effects on the ſoul. At 
times, we feel an univerſal tremor, an ex- 
treme weakneſs, a general ſtupor, which 
diſable the body from obeying the ſoul, 
and ſuſpend the uſe of our ſenſations ; the 


voice faulters and dies on the: lips, we 
Y | make 
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make many ineffectual efforts to fly. lan- 
guor prevents us from moving, and this 
ſtupor of the organs ſometimes, though 
but ſeldom, deſtroys their mechaniſm. 
At other times, inſtead of being thus diſ- 
ordered, this paſhon gives us vigor, ren- 
ders us more alert, and endues us with a 
more than common force. ; 

LIV. And here let us obſerve, that 
every violent paſſion, which begins by 
increaſing the ſtrength Bf the body, in 
the end affects it with languor : rage at 
firſt makes a ſurprizing addition to out 
| ſtrength ; but this force ſoon fails us, we 


experience a weakneſs, which deprives 
us both of the will and of the power of 


making new efforts; at that time, being 
| incapable of any vigorous act, we become 
languid and dejected. | 

LV. How different is happy and un- 
happy love! The hapleſs fair one, at once 
poſſeſſed with love and filled with deſpair, 


confumed with eager deſires, and de- 
prived of him who alone can make her 


happy, abandoned to her melancholy 
thoughts, condemned to ſpend her life in 


bewailing her hopeleſs paſſion, and in 


feeding 
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feeding on her own afflictions, at firſt 
perceives a tenſion about the diaphragm, 
a violent heat in the region of the heart, 
and a fever is kindled up in her veins. 


When the heat of her paſſion ſubſides, 


her ſoul ſuccumbs under its miſery, a con- 
ſuming fire rages withip, and deprives her 
of the ſweets of repoſe, her ſtrength fails 
her, grief preys upon her bloom and im- 
pairs her, health. The fire which once 
ſparkled in her eyes is now extinguiſhed, 
grown heavy and dim, the light ſeems o- 


dious and painful, her limbs tremble 


and fink under her weight, and ſhe 
can hardly ſupport herſelf; the roſes 
and lillies leave her wan cheeks, her 


| forehead is covered with wrinkles; and 


her face wears the marks of age. Some» 
times her whole countenance is fluſtered 


with a glowing red, involuntary tears 


trickle down her checks ; and fo exceſſive 
is her miſery, that ſhe is wholly engroſſed 
by the ſenſe of her ſufferings, and is in- 


ſenſible to every thing befides. . 


LVI. The violent paſſions not only af- 
fe&t the œconomiy of our organs; they 


appear outwardly in involuntary motions, , 
and mechanical impreſſions. The arms, 


legs, 
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legs, head, andeven the whole body take 
different poſitions, according to the dif- 


ferent motions. which actuate us. In 


ſhame, the head inclines forward; in 
ſadneſs on one fide z in pride it is erect, 
it is drawn back in aſtoniſhment, and in 
hatred and indignation it moves from fide 
to ſide in different ways. In anger, as 
in joy, the whole body is agitated with 
various precipitate motions. 

LVII. The paſſions do not always at 
in concert; they ſometimes act in op- 


poſition to each other; accordingly, in 
theſe conflicts, they affect the wes 4 on 


different ways. 


* Obſerve that man, under ſome FOI 5 


of mind, which he would fain ſmother 
within his own breaſt, In this ſtate, 
the violence of the motions which actuate 


him, and the efforts he makes to conceal | 


his trouble, occaſion a burning heat, a ſen- 
fation of heavineſs in the head, and a kind 
of ebriety which makes him ſcarcely know 
himſelf, His eyes ſparkle with rage, his 
countenance is inflamed, he feels an op- 


„ Piration. Should he, during this inward 
" Rruggls,\meo with 3 thing which ag- 
Stavates 


preſſion at his breaſt, which obſtructs ref. 
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gravates his trouble; unable to reſiſt the 
emotions of his ſoul, his limbs are va- 


' riduſly agitated, he gives way to his fury, 


and utters terrible cries with a broken and 
faultering voice. This frenzy is frequently 
ſucceeded by more violent ſymptoms 3 
whilſt the paroxyſm laſts, he reels, falls, 
remains motionleſs, becomes inſenſible, 
and has not even any ſenſe of what he 
ſuffers. | 

LVIII. Although i 10 a theſe different Fw 


fions the ſoul affects differently every part 
of the body, yet in none are they more viſi- 


ble than in the countenance, in none they 
diſplay themſelves with greater energy. 
When the ſoul is calm, all the parts of 
the countenance are in a ſtate of reſt ; 
their union then produces a pleaſing har- 
mony, which correſponds with the calm 
within. But when the ſoul is agitated, 
the face becomes a living table, whereon 
every paſſion is delineated in the different 
features with equal exagtneſe and ex- 
preſſion. at 2477 

In joy, the eyes acquire new luſtre, the 
complexion brightens, the brows become 
more arched, the noſtrils expand, the 
corners of the mouth ſomewhat recede 
. | from 
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from each other, the cheeks are gently 
contracted, and the lips formed into a grae 
cious ſmile. 
In ſadneſs, the eyes become dead and 
fixed, the pupil is half raiſed and half 
hid by the eye<lid, which is a little de- 
preſſed, the cheeks are pale, the corners 
of the mouth fall, the lower lip is pro- 
truded upwards, the other muſcles of the 
face are relaxed, the viſage is lengthen- 
ed, the eyes are ſwoln, and dimmed by 
a copious moiſture Which is N gen 
diſcharged i in tears. 

In ſhame and in modeſty, the watts 
| of the face are ' contracted, the eyes are 
turned downwards, and covered with the 
eye-lids, the mouth is ſomewhat open, ae 
the complexion of a deeper red, 

If every paſſion is expreſſed on hs 
countenance by different lineaments, the 
concourſe of theſe different lineaments is, 
properly adapted to ee Woo mixed 
paſſions. 

In terror and affright, SY forehead 
becomes wrinkled, the eye-brows are ele- 
vated" in the parts towards the temples, 
and are depreſſed at the other extremity; 
the eye-lids are wide open, leaving the 
Vox. II. * pupil 
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pupil and half the white bare, the lips 
are drawn back at their extremities, the 
mouth is open, and all the muſcles of the 
face appear contracted and ſtrongly mark- 
ed. In contempt and deriſion, the upper 
lip is drawn ſomewhat on one fide, ſo that 
the teeth appear; in the other is oblerved 
a {mall motion, faintly reſembling a ſmile, 
the noſe is drawn to theſame fide with the 
upper lip, the eye on that fide is half ſhut ; 
whilſt the other continues unchanged, the 
pupil of both being depreſſed as when 
we look downwards. 

Of all the parts of the face, the ye 1s 
the moſt -exprefiive, This is the only 
organ wherein Man cannot conteal the 
poſſion in his breaſt, Fhe different ipaſ- 
fions are expreſſod by a ſudden alteration. 
in'the eyes; in theſe appear complacency, 
envy, rage, fury, contotapt, trouble, an- 
_ xiety, deſpair, in all their various grades 
tions *. In theſe too we may read vexa- 
tion, and diſcouragement ; in a wofd, every 
affection of the ſoul is reflected by theſe 
admirable organs, as the images of ob- 


This expreſſion of the eye is owing in great part 
to the different movements of the 9 and the 


eee 
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gects by a well. poliſhed mirror; even the 
moſt ſecret emotions of the e 
nifeſted by them. 15 

| "Every one muſt have obſerved "Oy re- 

ſtraint of two lovers on the intruſion of a 
. third porſon. When they cannot freely 
indulge the mutual emotion of their 
hearts, what expreſſion ! What etoquenee 
in the eye; at that time the ſole interpre- 
ter of their ſentiments] How inſtanta- 
neoufly does the foul diſplay itſelf in the 
motions of thefe organs ? Their paſſions, | 
their defigns, their hopes, their fears are 
expreſſed in a ſingle glance. 

But it ĩs time to leave the culiderutlon 
of the influence of the ſenſibility of the 
ſoul on the body, and to examine that of 
the underftanding thereon. 

LIX. Reflection fatigues the mind in- 
" comparably more, and much ſooner than 
| muling or revery. The exerciſe of reaſon 
is to the ſoul, what voluntary motion is to 
the body, a ſtate of contention and con- 
: ftraint. g 
IX. When the foul is concentrated 
within itſelf, and wrapped in profound 
thqught, we perceive a tenſion in the 


Plaus cordiacus, 1 in the membranes of the 
D 2: brain, 
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brain, but eſpecially in the parts ſurround- 
ing the eyes. This tenſion is accompa- 
panied with a ſenſation of heat, which 
may be removed by the action of the cold 
air; the pulſe is quicker than common, 
the countenance; becomes more florid, 


- and the breaſt beaves with ſtrong reſpira- 


tion, as may be remarked in ſtudious per- 
ſons, or in men of ſtrong ſenſations, when 
under any violent affection of the mind, 


. and when they are obliged to retire with- 


in themſelves, to enjoy ſome ſecret plea- 
ſure or to feaſt upon their ſorrow. 

In a more continual application, the 
mind is affected with a ſtupor, or a kind of 
ebriety, the power of the ſoul on the or- 

gans of voluntary motion is diminiſhed, 
and the will loſes its empire over the 
body. 

ILxI. Ho great is the power likewiſe 
which the imagination has over the body ! 
How ſingular the relation between this fa- 
_ culty of the ſoul and our organs! | 

It is by this that a good mimic affects 
the ſuſceptible ſpectator, and makes him 

. follow his motions, his geſtures, his actions 
mechanically, juſtas if his body were ſubject 


to be mor ed by the motions of the other. 


It 


20 
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/ the SOUL ana BODY, 
It is by this the idea of delicate meats 
ſets the organs of taſte in motion, and, as 
it is commonly expreſſed, makes the mouth 
water. It is by this we experience that in- 
ſapportable ſenfation, which we feel when 
vue are touched even on thoſe parts which 
are the leaſt ſenſible, with deſign/to excite 
titillation. It is the imagination, which, in- 
flamed by voluptuous ideas and images, or 
by the ſight of beauty, quickens the pulſe, 
increaſes the luſtre of the eye, excites ſtrong: 
emotions in the organs of pleaſure “, 
and cauſes palpitation of the heart. 
It is this, which in love kindles our de- 
fires, produces on the lips of lovers that! 
ſenſation of a lambent flame, which ac- 
companies their kiſſes, and renders their 
touch fimilar to that of fire. 
It is this, which cauſes that tremor the 
lover experiences at the approaching en- 
joyment of his miſtreſs. | e 
It is this which, in the ardour of u 3 
The erection of the penis in man, and of the 
Chtoris in woman, are not voluntary motions. This 
mechaniſm of the parts abſolutely depends on the ima- 
gination : how many men are Janguid-and impotent in 
the company of a woman, for whom they have no af- 
fection; notwithſtanding every effort of goed TIO and 


2 aid of art! | 
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54 On the xeervyrocaL 1nPLUBNCE 
gratifies the wum of uns in 
our dreams. - 

But the power of ihe ite is 
not confined to any particular organ, it is 
extended over the whole body. There have 
been convulſioniſts, who, by the help of a 


warm imagination, have raiſed themſelves 


by degrees to fury: their eyes were in- 


flamed, the face disfigured by a violent 


contraction of its muſcles, the mouth foams 
ing, and all their members convalſed, 

However great this power which ima« 
gination has over the body may be, phi- 


loſophers have fancied it much greater 


than it really is, Not content with tho 
prodigies of nature, they have attributed 
to it others, which are merely ideal. 
Led afide, on one hand, by appearances x 

on the other, by the love of the marvel- 
Jous, like the ſtupid vulgar, they have 
adopted ridiculous prejudices, and em- 
ployed their pens in defending them. 
We are told of a pregnant woman in 
Germany, who being ſtruek with the 
fight of a picture of John Baptiſt, which 
Fang in her bed-chamber, was afterwards 
delivered of an infant with its whole body 
hairy, and ſore phyſiologiſts, treating 
this 


x Of e SOUL aud BODY. 5g 
this abſurdity as an aſſured fact, con- 
cluded, that the imagination. could change 
the form of the folids, the features of the 
countenance, and the colour of the ſkin,” 

This opinion was implicitly believed, 
and is at preſent univerſally received. From 
thence it is pretended, that whatever af- 
feds the mother, affects the fetus like- 
wiſe ; that the affections of the ſoul of 
the one, act on the body of the other 4 
to this energy are atributed the reſem- 
blance of children to their parents, thoſs 
blemiſhes on the ſkin, and all thoſe mon- 
ſtrous productions wherein nature appears. 
i have forgotten the wiſdom of her own 
laws. They even carry their love of the 
marvellous ſo far as to aſſert, that the fœtus 
hears the real marks and repreſentation of 
the longings of the mother, as of fruits 
and the like which ſhe may have eager- 
ly defired. But if we attentively examine 
theſe marks and blemiſhes, theſe- pretended 
figns of the mother's diſtempered imagi- 
nation, we ſhall perceive them to be only 
eee reddich ſpots . 

D's more 


„ Theſe marks are always yellow or of a red or vie- 


let colour, tints which the blood naturally gives to 
; hs 
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more or leſs ſtrongly expreſſed, produced 
by ſome change in the texture of the ſkin. 
% Theſe ſpots have aſſuredly ſome figure; 
« becauſe every ſpot muſt have one, and 


«& this figure muſt neceſſarily bear a re- 


; 


6. ſemblance: to ſomething: but they. 


, have neither the form of any fruit, 


4 nor that of any object which the mo- 


4 ther could deſire. I haye ſeen many 
ſuch pretended repreſentations of the mo- 
ther's longings, but could never obſerro 


in them any thing more. | 
By inveſtigating the cauſes of theſe pre- 


judices, we ſhall find, as I have already 


remarked, that erroneous obſervations only 


could have given birth thereto. Not only 


the fads are falſe, but even ſuppoſing they 


were true, they cannot be produced by 


the cauſes to which they have been e attri- 
buted. 


I will not ſay, to prove this, that as our 


ſenſations reſemble not their objects, it is 
impoſſible that deſire can produce n 


the ſcin; when it enters in too great quantity into its 
vaſcular texture, and when it is more or leſs fluid, 
thick, or bilious, and likewiſt according to its mixture 
with the neryous fluid, or ſame other of the Jiquors af 
the n 


repre. 


- 
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repreſentations of thoſe objects; I have 
more convincing proofs to adduce.' 

The ſoul affects the body undoubtedly: - 
in every paſſion, and always differently, | 
according to the diverſity of its emotions; 
but it has been evidently demonſtrated, 
that the ſoul has no influence on the body, 
but by the nervous fluid; that this power 
over the body is reduced to the dilating or 
contracting our ſolids, to the accelerating 


or retarding the oſcillatory motion of the 


organs of circulation in different degrees, 
ſometimes even ſo as to deſtroy the motion 
of the whole machine; and that it has no 
other power over the fluid of the nerves, 


but to alter its quality and deprave it, that 
is, to render it cauſtic or deſtroy: its ener- 


gy. Now the empire of the ſoul over the _ 
body which it inhabits, being thus li- 
mited, can it be more extenſive over a 
body to which it is. not ſo cloſely united? 
For it is well known, that the tus has no 
direct or immediate communication with 
the mother; whilſt it is in the womb, it 


is incloſed within membranes, which ad- 


here not to the uterus in the firſt months 
of pregnancy, nor is their adheſion very 
great when pregnancy is farther advanced. 
| The 
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The placenta being connected to the uterus 
by papille on the external part of the 
membranes inferted into the ſmall ſora- 
mina of this organ and joined by a mucila- 
ginous matter, which poſſeſſes ſo ſmall a de- 
gret of adheſion, that it ſcarcely appends to 
the matrix; the ſatut therefore, in ſome 
— reſpedn w he inde pendent of the mo- 
ther. 

It has been ſors long time believed, 
that the blood of the mother paſſes into 
' the body of the /@ius, by means of the 
placenta and funzs umbilicalis ; it has been 
ſuppoſed likewiſe, that the blood veſſels 
of the uterus open into theſe foramina, 
and the veſſels of the placenta into theſe 
papillæ, and that their veſſels communi- 
cate with each other. But experience has 
convinced us of the error of this opinion; 
for, by injecting the arteries of the funis 
ambilicalir, the liquor injected wholly re- 
turns dy the veins, nor does the leaſt part 
of it eſcape into thoſe parts, with which 
they are ſuppoſed to communicate. Be- 
ſides, we may eaſily detract theſe papillz 
'from their foramina, without producing 
any efflux of blood, either from the ute- 


rus or the placenta, there being diſcharg- 
| ed 
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Of- the SOUL» and BODY, % 
ed from one to the other a lacteal fluid 
only, which ſerves for — to "we 
foetus, þ 

The fa1us chovelves hav dg 15 
common with the mother but this nu- 
tritive lymph. They have diſtinct and 
ſeparate organs and functions; nor has the 
mother any influence over the ſœtus, but 
by means of this liquor, Every alteration' 
of this nutritive, received from the mo- 
ther, is therefore communicated to the 
faœtus: if it be corrupt, the ſolids and fla- - 
ids of the fœtus are ſo likewiſe ; but the 
fluids of the mother cannot otherwiſe af-' 
nation of the mother that we muſt attrĩ · 
bute thoſe reſemblances, thoſe mutilations, 
thoſe duplicities of parts, thofe cutaneous 
blemiſhes which infants bring with them 
into the world, and which have been com- 
monly regarded as true repreſentations of 
the depraved appetites of women, —_ 
pregnancy, 

LXII. Let us conclude with one im- 
portant obſervation, If we compare the 
power of the different faculties of the 
ſoul over the body, we ſhall be convinced, 
that this power is not equal in every one: 

that 
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Go On the/RECIPROCAL INFLUENCE 
that | of, ſenſibility is much greater than 
that of the underſtanding, and this much 


greater than that of the will, If the 
powers of theſe faculties be not equally 


great, ſo neither are they equally exten- 


ſive. Thoſe of ſenſibility and underſtand - 


ing are univerſal; they extend not only to 


the nervous fibres, but alſo to the fibrille 


of which they are compoſed, that is, to 
the organs of ſenſe and thoſe of motion: 
the empire of the will, on the contrary, 
is confined to this latter, ſince thoſe two 
faculties can augment or extinguiſh our 
vigour, whilſt the will can only extend 
our organs and contract our muſcles. 

Such is in general the influence of the 
ſoul on the body, and of the body on the 
ſoul; ſuch the reciprocal relations of thoſe 
two ſubſtances. 

Although theſe relations are very evi- 
dent, many of them have eſcaped obſer- 


vation; and of thoſe who have obſerved 


any, the greater number have been 
content with only obſerving them. Some 
philoſophers have attempted in vain to 
account for theſe phenomena: others, 
diſguſted at the ill ſueceſs of the former, 


have regarded them as impenetrable my ſ— 


a | teries, 


Of the SOUL and BODY. 61 
teries, ſo that every ane 1s fatisfied at pre- 
ſent, with ſimply obſerving and admiring 

this influence; they cry it up as prodigy, 
as if we were prohibited to paſs beyond 
the line which thoſe ſages have drawn; 
they likewiſe attribute their ill ſucceſs to 
the nature of the "diſcovery, rather than 
to the erroneous methods which they have 
employed in purſuit of it. 
After the vain efforts of ſo many great 
geniuſes, notwithſtanding ſo great a com- 
bination of prejudices, and the ridicule in- 
ſeparable from ſuch an undertaking, . I 
will venture to attempt the explahation 
of thele myſteries, enter this dark Taby- 
rinth, ſound this immenſe abyſs, and car- 
ry light into ook regions of darkneſs: 1 
ſhall aflign the reaſons of this rodigious 
influence of the ſoul on the body, and of | 
the body on the ſoul, diſplay the unknown | 
principles of their relations, and deter- | 
mine the laws of theſe phenomena; in a 
word, reduce to fixed principles a ſcience, 
wherein every thing is yet hypothetis, ob- I 
{cure and myſterious, | 
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WHEREIN THE INPLU ence: 


-0F THE . Ys ON THE Boy, 


AND or THE 
BODY ON THE sour, 
IS AC COUNTED FOR. | 


(HE onion of the ſoul with the bg- 
| dy is ſubject of much admira- 
tion; for in what manner can two ſub- 
ſtances, ſo different from each other, be 


united? How can matter act upon the 
mind, or the mind upon matter? This is 


a myſtery impenetrable to human under- 


ſtanding. Who is fo preſumptuous as to 


undertake the explanation ? Human rea- 
fon can never conceive the firſt principles 
of this intimate union, of this primitive 


correſpondence of the ſoul with the body: 


let us nat ſeck to know after what man- 
ner two beings, ſo different in their nature 
and properties, can act on each other; we 
muſt admit the fact ſimply, fince it is 
unqueſtionable, but the cauſe is whol- 


Yet 


: | 
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| Yet theſe different ſubſtances have f- 
gular reciprocal relations, and theſe rela · 
tions themſelves muſt nepds have cauſes 
and principles. Theſe principles, hither- 
to unknown, I endeavour to diſoover and 
demonſtrate ; thoſe relations, hitherto ob- 
ſcure and incompnehenſible, . to 
account for. 

This ſubject appoars at firſt Ggbt.incom- 
parably more difficult than thoſe we have 
treated of already: in theſe we artive at 


truth, by a direct OY ſhort way s in the 


bother, on the cantrary, concerning wir 
we have hitherto -anly vague and ahfuru 
conjectures, and where demonſtration ap- 
pears to be impoſſible, we may paſs tom 
hypotheſis to :hppothefis, and Vlindly 
purſue truth in the ocean of opinions, with 
out ever attaining it. Let this is not 4 
difficult a talk as 3t appears. The inſlu- 

ende of the foul on the body, and of the 
body on the ſoul, being invariably the 
ſame, in the ſame oireumſtaaces, in every 
individual, and the relations of theſe two 
ſubſtances being ſimilar, they are thera- 
fore the effects of .caufes which operate in 
a fixed and invariable manner. As the 
phenomena are ſubordinate to certain 

7 | | laws, 
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laws; to diſcover thoſe laws we muſt aſ- 


cend from the effects to the cauſe, follow- 
ing the chain of the principal phenomena, 


collecting ſimilar facts, comparing and 
examining them, ſelecting the properties 


they poſſeſs in common, from thoſe pecu- 


liar to each. Only by this method we can 
arrive at thoſe cauſes; without it, the 
mind wanders in darkneſs, perpetually 
fluctuating between prejudice and probabi- 


lity, ignorant of the principles of things, 


and ever confounding the opinions of men 


with the lawys of nature. Such is the 
method I ſhall purſue in the inveſtigation 


of the cauſes of the reciprocal influence 
of the ſoul and body. I ſhall therefore 


collect the chief phenomena, compare 


them, ſelect thoſe which are ſimilar, and 
endeavour to preſent to the mind a cer- 


tain number of analogous facts in a ſingle 


point of view. I -ſhall likewiſe: attempt 
to diſcover their identity, and the cauſe of 
their analogy; and finally, draw from the 


aſſemblage of theſe different combi nations, 
light ſufficient to inveſtigate the cauſes 
and laws of the admirable harmony ſub- 
liſting betwixt the ſoul and the body, 
| ſo 
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ſo as to conduct us to the important know= 
edge aof Ma us == of buon 
Thbeſe topics being ſo complicated and 
ſo different in their nature, I ſhall be un- 

der a kind of neceſſity to pay my .princi- 
pal Attention-tb the great and leading ob- 
jects, reducing the phenomenn to fome 
general heads, avoiding to deſcend into mi- 
nute particulars, a labour a troubleſomo 
to a writer as it is unprofitable to his rea- 
ders, who are thùs contingally put to the 
trouble of collecting thom,. | whilſt, after 
all, they receive only contuſed and imper- 
#8 Ideas ef the fubjeR? Befdel, cbe Big 
fatigued wich a miltitude of objects, loſes 
itſelf in the perplexity oF itsown'thoughits, | 
and throws « darkneſs" on that with it 
endeavours to elticidate.” I'nall therefore 
cohfneE myſelf to the folütiofl of the phe- 
nomenta, colledtig? them into one gene 
ral pont of view, diſfegarding thoſe mi- 
nutiæ or particular queſtions, Which might 
dabſe me to loſe ſicht of the main ſcopt! 
intefrupt the thread of the ſubject, and 
rob demonſtration of its evident. 
I ſhall likewiſe endeavout᷑ to preſent my 
ideas. in an ordert equally eaſy to compre- 
hend, and intereſting to purſue, + 
Vor. II. E I am 
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I am ſenfible how: much my ſyſtem 
would be improved by an abler pen; but 
if, notwithſtanding the mediocrity of my 
-talents, I can render it acceptable to the 
toader, by the mere force of that evidence 
Which attends it, I ſhall both: think the 
opinion I have endeavoured to eſtabliſh 
batter grounded, and e GPWERT I 
ce d wee F099 tur 
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HEN the fonl is ache by any 
„ ſentiment, it inſtantly. affects the 
body, always in the fame manner in evasy 
individual, and ever ARR rg 

the nature of its emotions: 51555 
The ſoul has. no direct r ee — 
corporeal organs; the. ſoul and body are 
diſtinct Beings, without any neceſſarꝝ con- 
nexion, and are united, by the nervoug 
fluid only *. Thus, i in whatſoever maps 
der theſe ſubſtances, reciprocally, af 
each other, the ſoul never acts on the boy 
th nor the, body on the ſoul, without the 
ee the article on pf ſtructure of the nerves, 
Book I lh? (£3191 bub 
83 _—— 
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interyention of this fluid; and never with- 
out ſome impulſe being communicated-by 
one to the other . On the impulſe com: 
municated to this fluid, on its different: 

degrees of ſoree, combined with the dlaſs 
tivity of the fibres}: and the different or- 
gans affected. depend the different pheno- 
mena obſerved in the inflacnce of the ſoul 
en the body. Let us apply this prinei- 
e. Nag eee ef this red 290 
organs. 40 = 
In joy, eee eee aero 
Reely colour, the eyes fparkle-with an un- 
uſuab luſtre,” and tlir face wears a perpotuab 
ſmile a gentle emtion is felt in the ro« 
gious of the heart und peru ne uν, be 
fpiration is mote free, cirtulationi motu 
eaſy and quick z' ve receive freſh vigour⸗ 
all che function arc more perfeltty' per. 
formed, and the whote body is full & life 
As the joy is more violent ifleſb vf 
fefts are more ſtiot ; the army lege; 
head, wvery member 'is' firongly 1 
the body ean ſbarotly contain HA, 


The vivacity of the complexion. the 
luſtre of the eyes, the liberty a and farce. of 


gde the Art. on the action of ine ci om cle gutt 
4 the nerves, Book I. 
P 2 the 


68 ReFcrynocar 1nyFLUPNCE of rhe 
the circulation, the freedom of reſpira- 
tion, and the vigour of the whole body, 
clearly evince, that in joy the ſoul foreibly 
impels a large quantity of the nervous 
fluid into the organs of motion. This 
impulſe of the fluid of the nexves into theſe 
organs, oceaſſoning a ſmall intumeſcence 
of the muſeular fibres &, and ſlightly com- 
preſſing the fluid which is contained inthe 
fibrillæ whereof they are compoſed, gives 
them the whole of their organic elaſticity; 
yet cauſes not the leaſt degree of rigidity. 
Hence the muſcular motion is ample and 
ſtrong, the heart and the arteries forcibly 
impe the blood inta the ſmalleſt capillaries; 
and thus communicate to the ſkin that 
flight intumeſcence, which then ſo greatly 
conduces to beauty, and to that clear and 
lively colour, which is ſo greatly orna- 
mental. The humours of the eye teceive 
4 a freſh ſupply of ſpirits, and their tunics 
„ are more fully diſtended, whereby they 
1 | teflect a greater quantity of rays, and ac- 
quire er luſtre. iq Ip: W rl of 


42 * Theſe a are the e organs of motion, 
| as we have already explained when treating of the me- 

chaniſm of the human body, under the A on the 
* ſtructure of the muſcles, Book L. 


— 
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the checks, this inipalſe is princtpahy to 
be ſeen; being then ſupplied with a larger 
quantity of the nervous flüid, they gontly” 
contract, and with the help 'df the lips 
ex ptels an agreeable mile. baer ale 1 
But if che fluid of the nerve, ! ted 
of cauſing a fight | intumeſcence of the, 
müſcular fibres, ſhould violent precij pitate 
itſelf in great quantity, as it happens ! in 
extteme joy; the Hbres, being then 0 
greatly diſtended, cannot re- act, but they. 
oppoſe a too great reſiſtance to the elaſti- 
city of the fluid contained in their fibril] * 
Theſe fibrillz are therefore in a ſtate of. 
rigidity, their fluid is inactive, and the, 
entire organ without otganic elaſticity. | 
Hence the reaſbi why exceſs of plea.” 
ſure Rupifies the ſenſes, affects the body 
with languor, and even deſtroys the wad 
tion of our orgatis, when this Rite of i- 
gidity is extreme. nn 
But in moderate yay, king the ſbul 
is not affected with ſufficrent force to oc 
caſion a rigidity of the fibres, theſe emo- 
tions of the ſoul produce no durable im- 
preffions on the body; this fingulat vigour, - 
this flouriſhing ſtate of ———— is of 
no long continuance, and languor imme- 
1078 9 diately 


70 RECIPROCAL WELYENCE of the | 
diately ſucceeds.. This is cafy to be con- 
ceived, however ſtrange theſe phenomena. 
may appear: for the vigour we experi». 
epes whilk affected with;joy, ſprings only 
from the ſtrong influx of the nervous fluid, 
into the organs of motion; this fluid 
ceaſes to be determined thereto, when the 
ſoul ceaſes to experience theſe agreeable 
emotions; the fibres thus diſtended, de- 
= _ creaſe aud collapſe when the fluid with. 
| which they were diſtended is diflipated, 
and our muſcles are without ehre tone 
or elaſticity. 

It is by a fimilar 1 that the 
handling of the breaſts of females depriyes 
them 15 their globular ſwell; it excites a 
voluptuous emotion in the ſoul, and in- 
flames the i imagination, which determines 

the ſpicits thither in great abundance, diſ- 
tends their fibres, increaſes their volume, 
and gives them greater firmneſs ; but as 
this determination of ſpicits is not conti- 
nual, if the handling be repeated, when 
this ſupply has ceaſed, the breaſts preſently 

collapſe and loſe their ſoliditi x. 
B When the ſoul is overwhelmed- with 
= fadneſs, the complexion becomes wan and 
þ pallid, the mW dull, à tenſion is felt 
about 


4“ — 
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-abput the diaphreg n, the head inclihes fors: 
Wards, the arms hang down; unable to 
ſupport their dwn weight, the trhole hudy 
is affected with languor, we figh; the eyes? 
are ſuffuſed with tears, fighs are -repeateds! 
and tears flow in abundancete. 
The greater: the affliction, tha m · uu 
evident are theſe its effects; there i A 
point to which thig paſtion is capable of 
arriving, and where its violence W 
extinguiſhes the lamp of life. $022 
If in joy the foul gives a Pente alas 
ticity to the muſcles, by determining! 
theteto the fluid of the nerves with im- 
petuofity and in abundance : on the eon! 
trary, in ſadneſs it appears to relax the 
ſame organs, exufing — — by 
withdrawing the energetic fluiqc. 
Bat this is . but appearance en. 
Ty; all effets of the ſoul on the body itt 
this paſſion, as in all the others, ate pro- 
duced by the influx of the nervous aid; 
determined into-different ducts. In joy, 
the fluid is impelled from the brain inte 


the cavities of the muſcular fibres. In ſad- 
nefs, it is impetſed into the fibrifli» of 
which theſe 71255 are formed, and Which 
we have ſhewn to be the proper organs of 

[10998 E 4. ſenſe, 
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727 RECIPROCAL: INFLUENCE of 'the- 
ſenſe. | In this caſe the nervous fluid diſ- 
tends the fibt illæ, increaſes their diameter, 
compreſſes that of the fibres, and deſtroys 


the equilibrium, cauſing it to incline to 
the fibrillæ : hence only a ſmall quantity 
flows at that time into the organs of mo- 


tion, and even that can have bt. rn 
actie m 


Hence proceeds Fo ireakaels of; fe: 


mulſeles, tbe languid action of the or- 
gans, the paleneſs of the countenance, the 
diminiſhed vivacity of the eyes, and the 


Kupor then affecting the whole body. 34313 


ITheſe are however only the effects of a 


mqderate impulſe ; when this impulſe is 
violent, it oœcaſions an extreme rigidity , 


of the muſcular, fibtes 73 this rigidity in- 
ſtantly produces a. total, ceſſation of the 
functions of the body, and: 1 
death. 3 2633 9-19 

But to conceive the effects of ſadneſs 
properly, we muſt diſtinguiſh thoſe which 


This rigidity may likewiſe” be produced by the 
irritating quality of the nervous fluid, contracted dur- | 
ing this paſſion. But it is eyident that nature does not 
take this method: for in- ſadneſs, relaxation immedi - 
etely follows this rigidity ; whereas the irritating qua- 
lity of the nervous fluid would have produced a peſmas 
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accompany: the impulſe» of. the nervous 
fluid into our Agape, from. thoſe Wien 
ſacceed it. ln ig bas agp 3: 

The rigidity, of the muſcular fibres is th is th 
immediate effect of this impulſe, but 
this rigidity immediately ſucceeds an equal 
degree. of relaxation. The vniyerfal tre- 
mor affecting us upon hearing of any miſe. 
fortune, the paleneſs of countenance, the. 
difficultyof reſpiration, the oppreſſion: ofthe 
diaphragm, concentrated circulation, and 
the general ſtupor- of the whole body, 
are evidently the effects of a flight rigidity 
of the fibres. The feebleneſs of the mo» 
tions, the decayed luſtre of the eyes, the 
relaxation of the muſcles, the lax ſtate of 
the ſkin, and the languor of all the func- 
tions of the body, are the conſequences of 
that inelaſticity which; neceſſaty ſucceeds 
this rigidity... Hence it appears, that ri- 
gidity and relaxation, are the cauſes of all 
the phenomena produced by the influence 
of the ſoul on the body in ſadneſs... 
Hence Man, in violent afflicion, is ſub- 
jeet to, extreme , weakneſs ;. hence filence 
and conſternation. are the language. of the 
ſoul when ſtrongly affected; as are cries 
and tears, when moderately worked upon. 
| Cure 


"> 
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| Hinicopes acobmpanyi 


. Cura /euts hqunniar, mgentes Hupen. 50 
Hence extreme pain deprives us of ſenſe, 


of motion, and of life itſelf, 


* Althoug h the foul affect the whole bod 
in Andreu paſtions, yet it affects not 1 
its organs "equally: at one time it acts 
moſt upon thele, at atiother 1 upon thoſe; 
but che foul principally exerciſes its bow 
er ou the plexus cardiaci. 

Theſe plexus are united to. the moſt 
cohßderable blood . veſſels, ſuch as the 


| trunks of the veſſels of the ſtomach, liver, 


leen, heart, and meſentery, which they 
line with their ramifications. They have 
likewiſe a direct connexion with the drain 
and otgans of ſenſe. | 

In ſadneſs, when theſe plexus are vio- 
lently contracted,” they forcibly compreſs 
the trunks of the blood veſſels which they 
ſurround, cauſing the blood to be collect - 
eck in them, and even occafioning * a qotak 
ſtoppage of che circulation. 

Hence that conipreſſion of the Wart 
chat proffare about the diaphragm, thoſe 
ng the paroxyſms of 
extreme ſadgefs, and henee even ae 
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But when theſe ramifications of the 
nervous plexus are only ſlightly contrac- 


ted, as in moderate joy, they lightly com- 


preſs the veſſels round which they are 

wound, but principally the veins, whoſ 

coats oppoſe the leaſt rehſtance ; hereby 

the blood in circulation is ſomemhat r. 

ſtrained, particularly 2 in Tha dannen th) HOW 
0” 

Hence, the emotions 'We: eisen in 
joy in the region of the disphragm, and; 
that livelineſs of complexjon which a 
accompanies it, 


4 * 


When the emotions . on th Ci 
ne nervoſ bavę a, certain degree af 


force, they communicate to the diaphragm, 
to which theſe plexus are united by the 
diaghragmatic ner ve, a tranſient convulſiue 
motion which produces burſts af Jaughter 6 
for laughter. | which is a ſaund ſuddenly 
interrupted, and frequently reſumed, is al- 


ways produced hy à træmor of the dia- 


phragm. This motion of the diaphragm 
affects the lungs, which it precipitately 
elevates: and depreſſes; every time the 
lungs are deprefſed, the air is expelled 
W the ny wt A certain 77 

| | This 
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this is that found: of the voice, Which 18 
ſoften tepeated'; in. laughter. een 
That ſudden ſtartilg Hkewife, and = 
ternal conſtriction, which we experience” 
when'we firſt begin to think of ſome evil 
affecting us; is produced by the cüftrac- 
tion of the diaphragm, Which participates' 
of the nature of the ſpaſm affektibg the 
| Plexus ner ugh. This conſtriction of the 
diaphragm raiſes the lungs,” and occaſions. 
that frong |. expiration, © called a fg. 
Whilſt the foul-continues to think upon 
any ſorrowful ſubject, it communicates 
ditferent motions to the plexus, and ſighs 
are frequently repeated. But when new 
impulſes ſucceed immediately one after 
the other, the air ruſhes ſuddenly; and by 
intervals, into the lungs; produces fre- 
quent expirations, and every expiration 
occaſions a ſound ſtronger than ſighing: 
this ſound frequently repeated dts: is 
commonly termed Jobbing. | 
When the ſpaſms begin Prado te to 
diminiſh, the air is not expelled fo rea- 
dily from the lungs, expitation is repeated 
at greater intervals, and produces a louder 
found, called graaning; for a groan is only 
à continued fob. Finally, when relax- 
| ation 
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ation ſucceeds to theſe ſpaſms, tears begin 


to flo fovm Sms 503 yd. boguboiq gre 


Tears are lymph; > diſtilled-from thella- 
chrymal glands, ſituated in the orbit above 
the leſſer oanthus of the ce: 10 din 
Bach. gland has fx or feen ute, which 
paſs between the membranes of the eyed 
lids, and open into one common orifice 
near the cilia, © From this orifice diſtills a 
faline lymph, wüfch is abſorbed by the 
puncta lachiymalls, and diſchurged by its 
proper duct into the floſe: But theſe 
glands exprefs not this Liquor Ell they be- 


gin to“ fekax after kofftfückion! Henes 
is the reaſoh why" moderate grief cauſes 
tears to flow, and) why exceſſtve grief ffs = 


* 
F £ 


ds them. 1 lug e! ch 2394 UT13*41 reid 138 


Wie commonly regard tear a6 AN 


ſadneſs, but without®redſonJ:2 They are 
the” effects of every paſfoh which" tdn- 
tracts oür fibres 3 eat; anger, and eden 
joy * extite them, as“ Welk as fadtieſs and 
pit. 9:1 1 21891 $1001 0101299 100 
In fer, as in Tadrieſs, there 1g an unf. 
verfal ttemor, à conſtriction of the Heart, 
pallor of the countenance, ſinkeing of the 
muſcles; relaxation of the "ſketn; itmbe- 
Binos Lode cility 
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78 RacrprOCAL enen le 
cility and ſtupor. Tlieſe ſimilar effects 
are produced by the ſame mechaniſm. 
1 Hence hovers,” over powered by their 


geod fortune, retnain inactive during the 


night of their marriage, gu recover not 
their vigour till _ eee diſ- 
ented t % een tte 10900 a9 Netz 
Hence extreme for falpeatatons and 
weten grief abundantly excites them. 
. Hence feat chills, us, ſtupifies PUMP: 


| gans, and arreſts our motion · ail 


„When fear is extreme, ihe. neryous 


| fluid, being -viglently, precipitated, into 


the fibrillæ which, form the muſcular f- 


bees, deſtroys the equilibrium between 


the teſiſtange of theſe fibres and... its 
action, interrupts the regularity of the or- 
gans of motion, and eyen at times difore 
ders all their functions... 
. . Hence that tremor ppg Rt 
api us of the uſe of our limbs: 
hence the neaſon why, a rope>dancer. can- 
not perform thoſe feats at the heighth of 
thirty yards, which he performs with caſe 
at the heighth of fifteen feet; why: fome 
25 walk without danger aver the roofs 
of houſes, whilſt een 3 whereas: they 
15 would 


2 
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-would- have fallen hal they _ unn 
and ſentible of ther danget. 5 
Hence the bird tlic with nd 

lng cheato the night in the fpritiy fcuſdtt, 
when it perceives. tie viper bentath, A. 
tentirely | watching to devour it, an e 
tireme ttemor ſeizes: its (feeble: orgιν,.? M 
languor deprives them of motiun, til at 
length it cam no longer ſupport .icſchf}} dut 
falls, as if by dnchantinent, Into the open 


1 175 


n reptilien, 


Tavor ſsid, that be effects of ſadneſs on 

the body are ſimilan de thoſe gf feu 
there; is however dis difference, hat een 
them. In fear we-almeſt always perecive 
a palpitation of heart, which ie not per- 
cCei weck in ſadneſe. Fhis - diffexcnct- is 
wholly to be attributed; te the groayes: ur 
les: interval, which paſſes in theſe yaſ- 
tons, between the differem impulſes of 
ihe actyous, fluid) B49. ont or 8438 n tÞ 
the greater or "7 e wa molle up 
imgulf r od Hite ts 

When fear is ee the ſoul is ſage 
ecſlivgly affected hy. the fame. ſeptiment at 


duction of this ſentiment it impels inte the 


ner ves — into the plexus — 
vo 


very. ſhort intervals, and, at.every-repro- 


8 Recirrocai ThrFuunncs gf the 
voſi) a freih ſupply: of fluid, which pro- 
duces a light ſpaſm the blood veſlel ate 
likewiſe: ſuoceſſively obſtructed by the ra- 
mifications of the plexus which ſurround 
them, and the ęirculation is at intervals 
interrupted. When the ſpaſm ceaſes, the 
blood is violently impelled into the heart, 
which then becomes overcharged; where 
by the circulation is rendered irregular, 
and the pulſe feeble and: intermitting. 
Hence proceeds the: cauſe of tliis tenſios 
at the region of the diaphragm, and of 
this palpitation of the hehrt!· 247 
In love the eyes glifter; the complexion 
is more lively, wel feel ſtröng kgitdtions 
in the orgahs of pleaſure, a heat in the 
tegion of the heart, and an increafe of 
vigour in the whole body 5 20-09 Uocls, 
Frem the analogy between che effects of 
10ve and choſe of joy; it is evitent, that in 
Tovethe foul Abundantty ſupplicsthe organs 
of motion, and ptiticipally the "plexus her- 
vg, with the nervous fluid, and more ef- 
pecially the plexus with which che ar- 
teries are interwoven': for the heat, Which 
we then experience about the heart, "is 
produced by the arterial blood ebllected in 
this part; hy the ſlight contractiom vf the 
e 


rami- 
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ramifications of the Flerde which — | 
"theſe veſſels. © b οοẽ&u‚¹u 

The ſoul very ſingularly affects the or- 
gave pleaſure, in love; it even appears, | 
that theſe organs are the Principal feone of | _ 

the effects of this paſſion; : 8 _ 

Theſe parts have, it is well laden an | 
intimate correſpondence: with the ſemilu- | 
nar plexus, one of the plexus curdiaci, by — | 
means of the ſpermatic veſſels ; the ner- 
vous fluid is abundantly ſupplied theretõ, 
animates' the muſculi erectores penis, pro k 
duces ſtrong agitations in theſe parts, and 
gives the whole organ that tenſion, that A 
turgidneſs, ſo neceſſary to the ' deſign: of = 
nature, and to the pleaſures of love. | 

In friendſhip» the foul affects the body | 
in the ſame. manner as in love; the organs | 
of pleaſure. however experience no parti- 
cular emotion; except this, the ſtate of | 
the body is equal,.3 and its tegie. is 7 
the ſame. 4 | 3 . | 

. Hatred produces. effects contrary to — i 
of love. When that paſſion. is extreme; uo 
at the. fight « of the object of our averſion, 
we feel a ſudden tremor of the whole 
body, a weight on the diaphragm, a ſtu- 

Por of all our organs, and a tenſion of 
Vor. II. F the 
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: whilſt- beauty, 


$2 Recizgacal INFLUENCE of the 
the muſcles of the face, paleneſi covers 


the countenance and the eyes wander.. 


"Theſe effects are analogous to thaſe of 


| fear, and are produced by the ſame cauſes. 


Hence uglineſs renders us impotent; 
on the contrary, inſpires = 
pew vigour in the combats; of love. 

In the compound. paſſions, the influence 
of the ſoul on the body is the ſame as in 
the ſimple. This may alſo be aſſirmed of 
its mechaniſm. Hence the effect of theſ 
paſions is the ſum of the particular effects 
of the different ſentiments which unite 
and are confounded: therein. 
But theſe paſſions muſt produce differ= 
ent effects, according to the relative foros 
of theſe different ſentiments. 

Hence in terror, when fear PORN 
nates, ' we experience all the effects of 
this paſſion, - that numbneſs which de- 


prives us of the uſe of our- ſenſes, that 


languor which brings us back to the ſtate 
of infancy, that ſtupor which diſorders 
the action of our organs, and ſometimes 
prevails ſo far as to deſtroy it. When it 
is moderate, its impreſſions on the body 
are very flight, nor can we diſtinguiſh 
n from thoſe of che deſire of ſelf· pre- 

| ſervation ; 


8OUL axd BODY accounted for. $4 
ſervation: the ſoul at that time impels the 
fluid of the nerves into the organs of mo- 
tion, as in joy, nnen 50 
augments their elaſticit jp. 

Hence that force which 10 * by | 
the fight of danger, the laſt-efforts of a 
ſenſible and intelligent being, Who en- 
deavours to defend life, or aſſure his * 

happen 
Rage e likewiſe different 0 
on the body, according to the nature of 
the ſentiment then reigning in the ſoul. 

In ſentiments of hatred and ſadneſs, 
which are the moſt early in their effects on 
the body, the ſoul forcibly 'impels the 
nervous fluid into the fibrilla of the muſ. 
.. cular fibres, extremely dilates their tube, 
contracts that of the fibres, and renders 
them ſomewhat rigid. Hence the dia- 


meter of the veſſels is diminiſhed, and the 


circulation fo imperfe, that the blood is 
not impelled to the arterial "capillaries; 
hence the pallor of countenance and ſtu- 
por of the limbs. The plexus nerve are 
| likewiſe violently contrated, and parti- 
cularly the diaphragmatic nerve ; hence 


that preflure at the tegion of the heart, 
that weight which then fo grievouſſy A- 
| 3 fects 
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84 ReenonAL INFLUENCE of 7he 
fects the ſomach, and agg ren vets 


piratiuu n. 


But theſe effects are not of a long con- 
tinuance; to the ſentiments of ſadneſs and 
of hatred preſently ſueceeds a ſtrong de- 


ite of revenge, which afterwards reigns 


ſingly in -the foul; the nervous fluid is 
then forcibly impelled into the muſcu- 


lar fibres, whereby, their diameter is 


greatly enlarged ; this influx! likewiſe 


_ compreſſes the fluid of the brille, aug 
ments their elaſticity and een the 
| mulcles. | | 


By the ſame principle, the nervous fluid 
produces in the vaſcular ſyſtem an aptitude 
to the moſt powerful oſcillation; the blood 
is thereby impelled to the extremities of 


the cutaneous capillaries, and into the or- 
gans of motion, which it renders ſuſcep- 
tible of vigorous action: hence the im- 


petuous motions of rage, and the prodi- 


gious force of phrenetics. Such is the 


manner in which nature, who has eſta- 


bliſhed between individuals different de- 


.grees of power, ſometimes renders weak - 
neſs equal to ſtrength by means of deſpair. 

This | influx of the fluid of the 
nerves into the fibres produces in the 


42921 8 plexus 
} 


SOUL and BODY attounted for. 850 | 
plexus netvoſi, ' eſpecially in the ramifica- 
tions wound round the trunks of the 
veins, a ſmall degree of rigidity; theſe 
veſſels are thereby ſome what obſtructed, 
and the return of the blood to the heart 
is attended with difficulty, whilſt it is 
cartied from the centre the circumfes 
are mereby greatly diltended at the ſure 
face of tlie body; 'whence ſprings that 
redneſs of countenance, that fire of the 

eyes which ever accompany rage. — 
As this influx of the nervous Auid into 
the organs of motion is inſtantaneous 
theſe organs are not affected with 4 de- 
gree of tenſion equally violent or equally 
durable ; the eaſe and perfection of their 
motion is thereby neceſſarily deſtroyed: I 
hence the tremor of the whole body, be 
hoarſe, loud and rer e ever: ; 
obſerved in anger, P 
The paſſions, which are Founded on fn 
tred, add force to the natural ſtrength f 
Man; but this additivnal vigour is only 
momentary, and rage, as the other violent 
paſſion, having elevated Man for a few 
moments above himſelf, reduces him to 


——— degree in the oppoſite extreme. 
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86 RuciePRoCAL INFLUENCE of the 

On one part, weakening the fibres by. vio- 
lent diſtenſion and contraction, it dimi- 
niſhes their primitive elaſticity ; on the 
other, exhauſting by reiterated efforts that 
fluid which. i is the principle of vigour, it 
affects the body with extreme weakneſs, 
which deſtroys both the power en the 
will to make any future effort. 


reer 


ple and eaſy, by bande the ble 
here eſtabliſhed. 

The paſſions produce. very nav ef 
fects on the body, and diſplay themſelves 
by ſome outward mark or other to the at- 
tentive obſerver; but they are no where 
ſo apparent as in the countenance; In the 
paſſions, the face is the living tablet where- 
on every emotion of the ſoul 18 repre- 
ſented with equal energy and force. 

By removing the teguments of the face, 
che obſerve it to be compoſed - of a great 
number of ſmall muſcles, which adjoin 
to and unite every part by their tendons. 
Theſe muſcles form all the exprefligns of 
phyſiognomy, and diſplay every affection 
of the ſoul, The repoſe of all the muſ 

cles 


- SOUL; BODY tixoihited for. 87 
cles expreſſes! ſetenity of mind, and their 
different motions, its different paſſiviis,” 
la che fame pafſion, the ſume tnuſthes 
are always conttacted and that in the fathe 
manner in every Individual.” When the 

foul paſſes rapitlly from one ſentimetit to 
ufother, the features they form by their 
Lonttattion are ſucteſſively effaced; but 
when the ſoul is habitually reſigned to any 
one paſſion, the features are*6onſtant, and 
"become the cbaracberiſtits off the bene 
domy. 752 ind „ S Das 479 
© "'Eyery part of the ſock contributes ho 
the beauty of the whole, bat” every part 
conttibutes not to its expreflion. Beauty 
conſiſts in harmony and tegularity of parti; 
phyfiognomy in their motion. The tit, 
though the tnoſt protuberamt feutüte of 
the face, contribu:es the ſeaſt to phyficg- 
_ | ibrhy, it having very little motlof! fbr 
the ſame reaſon the ears, the chin and the 
temples contribute leſt to phy ſfioghogy 
than toe beauty. On the” contratyf the 
lips, the mouth; the eheckz; the eye lis 
and the eye- brows; conduee much to ex- 
pfeſſion, by the different appeutances they 
aſſutne. But no part is more expreſſive 
than the eyes; in theſe adtmituble organs, 
FS. the 
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88 3 INFLUENCE of u 
the ſoul principally appears; in theſe j 
expreſſes the, moſt tumultuous emotions, 
and the moſt agreeable ſentiments; in 
. theſe it expreſſes them in all their force, 
in all their purity, and diſplays, by the 
moſt energetic lineaments, the image of 
its ſecret agitations. The cauſe of this 
phenomenon may, without Ae be 
diſcovered. . 10 21 618767 * , 


& FT 3&4: va 


5 the eye is formed be many netves, 
or rather, as it is only a Jarge. nerve ex- 
panded, and as it abounds with nervous 
fluid, to this organ therefore the impreſ- 
ſions of the ſoul, muſt be principally. de- 
. termined. It being likewiſe very conti- 
gucus to the. brain, and moreover dia- 
phanous, the power of the ſoul muſt be 
there leſs weak and more apparent: hence 
_it is evident, that the paſſions, will be re- 
. preſented in this n, ith, the greateſt 
energy. 31293 titten: 
The power * the 0 over 
the body is exerciſed by the ſame mecha- 
niſm. as that of ſenſibility; that is, ever 
by an impulſe communicated to the ner- 
vous fluid. By determining a, greater 
quantity of this fluid to the nervous fi- 
bres, it produces a greater degree of ten- 
ſion; 


. SOUL and BODY, accounted. for. 89 


fools thus it happens to all our muſcles, 
to the plexus cardiaci, and eſpecially to the 
meninges during meditation. This increaſe 
of the organic elaſticity of the fibres 
ſtrengthens the oſcillatory motion. of the 
veſſels, and renders, the circulation more 
rapid. When meditation is deep in the 
extreme, this tenſion of the fibres is ex- 
treme likewiſe, and the circulation be- 
comes vehement; ; the contraction of the 
nervous plexus enveloping the blood veſ⸗ 
els, at that time arreſts the arterial and 
venous blood: whence ariſes. that. heat and 
thoſe anxieties, which ever eee 
profound application. 

By impelling a greater quantity of fluid 
into the nervous fibres, the ſoul renders 
them more ſenſible, and prepares, our or- 
gans to contract at the ſlighteſt impreſſion. 
Such is the method imagination uſes to 
ſtrengthen our ſenſations... 5 
Hence ariſes that intolerable ſenſation, 
which is produced by the touch of others, 
with a view to excite titillation. Hence 
is the cauſe of that tenſion of the organs 
of pleaſure, which ariſes from the ſight or 
idea of laſcivious objects, and of thoſe 


emiſſions which a are experienced when the 
influx 


/ 


—— 


= 


90 Rrtiviotar tnyiuvhicn of the 
juflux of the nervous fluid into the f 


cui erbctorer penis, and the voftile Janet 


is very tapid. 


This fluid, when determined to the or- 


gans 'of digeſtion and alival, lands, b 
22 them, erkltes the keretion of 


mary as 


+hod' by 1 85 the imagination, from the 
fight of delicate meats, occaſions the ſame 
An in the organ 'of digeſtion, as 
whien they are ſupplied with the aliments 


emtewe 
But if at aby time the imiginaion im- | 


0 this fluid into the muſcular fibres, it at 
other times determines it to their fibrille, 


produces there a degree of rigidity, which 


deſttoys the action of the muſcles and di- 


| 1 the whole body. 


Tlence thoſe hiverings, that imbecili- 
hr which ſometimes rendet us uhable to 


conſurnmate the work of love. 


The paſſions not only difplay themſelves 
in the countenance, not only dilate and 
contract the fibres; but the arms, the 
legs, the head, nay, the whole body, aſ- 
ſume different poſtures, according to the 
different ſentiments affecting us. By ex- 


elting the ſame ſentiments, actors and mi- 
mies 


— 


SOUL ad BODY accounted for. 91 
mics communicate to us their port, their 
geſture, | and their action. 

The influx of the \mervous fluid inte the 
fibres of the nerves and muſcles or into thetr 
fibrille, a fmall degree of tenſion, rigidity or 
relaxation of theſe fibres or of theſe fibrilke, 
are therefore the true-and fole caiſſer of all 
7 LY u es on 
the B/ 

But far. Ke a does the foul im- 
pel the nervous fluid into the muſcular fi- 
bres, rather than into their flbrillæ? 
Why into one organ or muſtle rather that 
into another ? Why in ſhame does the 


head incline forwards, in ſadneſs and in 


languor, on either fide? Why in love do 
the organs of pleaſute experience ſtrong 
emotions Baer of others? Why 

does imagination, excited by the ideas o 


geſtion rather than thoſe of love? By what 
means does the foul, in the different paſſi- 
ons, impel the nervous fluid into, any par- 
ticular, nerve, any particular muſcle,” or 

any particular organ exeluſively; whilſt 
every part of the body partakes of nerves, 
which are common to all, whoſe fibres 
are ever expoſed to the influence of this 
fluid 


exquiſite meats, affect the organs of di- 
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92 RECIPROCAL INFLUENCE 9f tbe 
fluid, which, inceſſantly pervades them? 
Theſe ſingular relations between particu- 
lar faculties of the ſoul and certain organs 
of the body; this ſurpriſing correſpon- 
dence *, which has been ſo little attended 
to, is to me an enigma, an incomprehen- 
fible myſtery, which I. relinquiſh! entirely 
to any one who is willing to undertake the 
ſolution of it, if it can ve accompliſhed IF 
the humag mind, 2 v not 366 | 
Let us here onglade with fame: impor- 
tant obſervations on the influence of, che 
ſoul on the body). 6 
Every different emotion of the foul af- 
fects the plexus neruofs, which appear to 
be the principal organ wherein the paſſi- 
ons exerciſe their pbwer. There we feel 
that inexpreſſible anguiſh, which pity ex- 
Cites in the heart, when. we hear the groans 
of the unfortunate, « or the cries of the op- 
preſſed ; there fear and terror intrude their 
terrible anxieties 5 there joy introduces its 


Another phenomenon equally Maped, which 
has not been more attended to than thoſe already men- 
tioned, is the faculty, which the ſaul poſſeſſes unin- 
ſtructed by experience, of diſcerning whence } it receives 
its ſenſations, _ 
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ſweet tranſports, and there the foul leaves 
its moſt durable impreſſions * wing | 
All the paſſions domineer in the foul ; 
but the body, particularly the Plexus ner- 
: vo, is the wretched weiße, of their 
conflict. Tels” | 
© Sentiment is only a tranſient emotion of 
the ſoul,” which endures only whilſt the 
underſtanding is fixed on the object by 
which it was produced; ſentiment, when 
produced, is ſometimes ſo early extinguiſh- 
ed that it eſcapes attention. 
The ſoul poſſeſſes the power of fixing out 
ſentiments at pleaſure, it fometimes pre- 
ſerves them in oppoſition to the will. 
When a paſſion is agreeable to us, we en- 
tertain its object excluſively, and the ſoul 
is delighted in its contemplation; let us 
then be ever ſo willing to attend to other 
objects, pleaſure conſtantly attaches us to 
this only; the love of happineſs, ever pre- 
ſent to the mind, always determines it 
to o that which adminiſters delight. " 


© The nervous fluid, impelled by the ſoul, is preci- 
pitated in great quantity into their narrow: and delicate 
tubes, diſtends them, and ſometimes ruptures their 
Oath, which are too weak to ſurmount its reſiſtance. 


Thus 
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94 RectyRoCAL INFLUENCE off the 


Thus the unhappy lover, ſeparated from 
his miſtreſs, Iooks languiſhingly around 
him, and inceſſantly engroſſed by the be- 
loved object, takes no intereſt in others: 
ſweetly melancholy, he ſeeks filence and 
ſolitude, where, without interruption and 
free from importunate cares, he indulges 
his delightful revery, and reſigns himſelf 
whally-to the contemplation of the ves 
he loves. 

The will and the love of pleaſure, can 
fix any particular ſentiment in the Gul; F 
but when they fix none therein, when the 
mind chooſes to loſe fight of importunate 
objects, and begins to neglect them, it 
is the phyſical cauſe which detains us with 
that upon which we are then engaged. It 
is the ſenſe of the impreflion produced on 
our organs, and principally oa the plexus 
nervoſi, which recalls us thereto. It is 
this which, amidſt ſports and entertain 
ments, calls back the unfortunate to their 
grief and tears, 

It is therefore only by aid of the im- 
preſſions produced on theſe plexus, that 
the tranſient emotions of the ſoul become 
permanent, that they acquire any duration 
in our hearts after their cauſes have ceaſed, 


that 


Ou. and BODY as 9 5 


that they conſume us, and continually prey 
en the mind, even in deſpite of . 

It is likewiſe by. aid, of the different 
impreſſions of ſentiments. on the bady, 
that contrary eien e 10 oy 6970s 
iſtent in the ſoul. . 

Let us however fre” Fang has. as 2 
impreflions are produced in contrary. paſs 
ſions by oppoſite cauſes, they are common- 
ly deſtroyed one by another; when, of 
the ſeries of differont ſentiments to which 
the ſoul is reſigned, the laſt becomes the 
moſt powerful : but how; ſtrong or how 
feeble ſoever theſe. impreſſions: may be, 
they mutually weaken each other. Hence 
we never obſerve, at one time, on the phy- 
hognomy, the violent transports of joy, 
and the deſtructive languor of deſpair, al- 
though. we frequently diſcover ſadneſs 1 


ed with a 1 ſmile. 
SECTION, H. 
— of the Boy on the Sour, 


Enſibility, defires, paſſions, remet= 


S 


kind, even the moſt. inferior qualities of 
the ſoul, are different in every individual. 
3 EDS 


brance, recollection, wit, talents of every - 


, e n o 


96 REciPRoCAL tNFLUENCE of the 
Are ſouls, then, i in their nature, different ? 
- Are there as many ſpecies of ſouls as there 
are of moſs *; or are they the fame and 


un varied in all men? This myſterious truth * 33 
is equally unknown to the learned and un?nsg- 
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learned. It i is a ſecret impenetrable to Man, 
and known only to the great Author of | 
Nature. But as we are able to account for 
the diverſity of ſouls by the difference of 
bodies to which they are united, and by 
the different eircumſtances of individuals, 
the poſſibility, even the facility of a phy- 
fical explanation of the diverſity of cha- 
racters, paſſions, minds, induces us to 
believe, that ſouls are not eſſentially dif- 
| ferent from each other. But were ſouls 
1 different in their nature, their : diverſity 
4 would be of no effect, ſo long as they con- 
tinue united to the body: when once en- 
tered therein, they inſtantly become 'ſub- 
Jed to phyſical laws, and receive their 
character from organization . Let us 
examine in what manner the body cha- 
racteriſes the ſou}, and to what the varie 
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Ci Pope s Eſſay on Man. 


7 Character is to the ſoul what phyſiognomy i is to 
the countenance ; it is what diſtinguiſhes one ſoul 
row: another. 4 Bat 71 SR” 
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Soul and BODY accounted for: 97 
ties obſerved between men are (9: be im- 


puted. as egit! 
| Authors 1 hens hi 8 this 
ſubject, not conſidering the dignity of cheir 
undertaking, have, inſtead of inveſti- 
gating the laws of the influence of the 
body on the ſoul, employed. their imagis, 
nation in the invention of new ones; in- 
ſtead of labouring to diſcover the cauſes 
of phenomena by their effects, have cons. 
founded the whole ;, by attributing to the, 
body the properties of the ſoul, they have, 
made the faculties, of the thinking ſubſtance 
ſo many corporeal faculties, which they 
have diſtributed to particular organs, via. 
the nervous fluid and the fibres of tbe brain 
by the motion of, theſe fibres, by the mo 
dification of theſe organs and of. this? fluid, 
they have accounted for ideas 8, prejudi- | 
ces, deſires, paſſions , intrepidity, cod 
rage, memory and thought. n 
By attributing to the brain functions 
ſo ſublime, by regarding this viſcus as the 
organ allotted for the production of ideas, 
as formed to repreſent the ſeries of intel- 


gee Bonnet's Palingeneſie. Haller's Phyſiology, de. 


* Sce Le Cat's Treatiſe in the Senſations, Buffon 6 
N atural Hiſtory, cc. 
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98 RecIiPROCAL INFLUENCE of 75 
lectuab operations by a ſeries of particular” 
fibres and fibrillz differently modified, 
theſe ſages have ſuppoſed, in oppoſition 
to facts . a particular ent ruction which' 
it has not, an admirable ſtructure fs 
* to all we can conceive or imagine, 
thb Deity can read às in à book the 
different thoughts'of Man. Some have 
even ſtraĩned the marvellous; or rather the 
ridiculous 4; to meaſure the volume of the 
medullary ſubſtance, and to determine the 
number of ideas which à grain of the me- 
dulla contains. Having made the defires, 
poſſions, memory, imagination, &c. mere - 
ly \corporeal faculties; having given to 
each of theſe organic fibres a marvellous: 
ſtructpre, they have tortured their minds 
to apply thee to the n e 


- 


a Althea we cannot! perceive. the Ame "ay 
fibres which form the ſubſtance of the hrain, its ſtruc 
ture and its. uſe are however very well known, It is 
undoubtedly A wry ty many extremely ſmall veſ- 
ſels, whoſe direction is viſible, allotted for the ſecretion 
of the nervous fluid from the blood. This ſuppoſed 


maryellous ſtructure of the hein enn ſerre no pur- 


poſe, if we reſtore to the ſoul thoſe. qualities Which are 
without es attributed to that organ. 


= Robert Hol in the Philoſophical Ver | 
but 
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but Rnding thettifelves unable to malt 
any juſt application, they have made olis 
which is abſurd and unintelligible: by, 
theſe forced and puerile explanations, by de- 
cult cauſes not in the leaſt ſatisfactory, they 
have involved in darkneſs that which they 
deſited to explain; rendering themſelves 
ridiculous in the opinion of men of ge- 
nius, and unintelligible to inferior Gapay- 


cities. £ 
Every one hitherto has fallen into th le. 
errors, and, as if it were impoſſible to arrive 
at truth, has neglected that which I 
could conduct Bi thither. But if, amidſt 
ſo many ſucceſslefs enquirers, a few at- 
tained to the diſcovery of fome truths, they 
knew not how to improve them, they only, 
gueſſed, not demonſtrated, N | 
Thus, ignorant of every true princi- 
ES they undertook. to explain theſe phe - 
nomena, but not being able to complete 
their deſign, abandoned it, imputing | 
theic inability to the intricate nature of 
the ſubject. So that hitherto, no advan- 
tage has been obtained from any obſer- 
vations made dn the influence of the body 
on the ſoul, towards forming a fixed and 
regular ſyſtem. Every thing as yet wtit- 
5 G 2 ten 


f 


I00 ReciPROCAL INFLUENCE of. the 
ten on this ſubject is vague and abſurd 31 
ſhall therefore endeavour to diſpel this 
darkneſs, or rather attempt to reduce this 
 Lience to its principles, | 


. 


7% e 


Influence. of ORGANIZATION on the Ar- 
FECTION S. | 


[VERY mind is endued with the ſame 
4 faculties; in this reſpect, all are ſimilar: 
but theſe faculties are more or leſs exten- 
ff ive, more or leſs ſufceptible of i improve- 
ment, and ſome have their peculiar propen- 
ſities; but in theſe, all minds vary. This 
diverſity is wholly produced by the body. 


The Senfibility of the Soul ever Propor- 
| tionate to that of the OkGans. TY 
There is a conſtant relation between 
the ſenſibility of the ſoul and that of the 
body, a determinate invariable relation. 
Is the body endued with great ſenſibili- 
ty ? The ſoul is ſo likewiſe : does it poſ- 
ſeſs but little of it? The ſoul ever Pos | 
ſeſſes it in the ſame degree. 
The cauſe of this phenomenon is very 
ſimple. 


How - 


SOUL an BODY accounted Ker. 10 t 


However ſenüble the ſoul may be in it 
ſelf, the meaſure of that ſenſibility 1 18 Un, 
diſcoverable by us, and is, in fact, wholly 
obliterated, even ſuppoſing the mind to 
have been pre · exiſtent to the body, and 
that all its faculties were active before its 
union with Matter: for the. ſoul being 
once united to corporeal organs, there re- 
mains not the leaſt veſtige of its former | 
ſtate, every thing , is forgotten. When 
united * the ſoul receives no ſenſations but 
by the body ; like a ſheet of white paper, 
whereon objects are repreſented after hay- 
ing paſſed through different intervening 
mediums, the ſoul receives its ſenſations by | 
the organs of ſenſe 3 its. ſenſations there- 
fore are founded on impreſſions made on 
the body. But as the ſenſibility of the 
ſoul is a purely paſſive faculty, the different 
degrees of which are not known to us by 
any immediate method, and as the ſenſa- 
tions of the ſoul are all ſounded on thoſe 
of the body; the vivacity of the ſenſations 
of the ſoul therefore depends on that f 
the ſenſations of the body. The ſenſibi- 
lity of theſe two ſubſtances muſt be equal. 
* See Book II. Art. of the unfblding of the facul- 
ties of the ſoul. | 
| V3 Thus 
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102 R8CIPROCAL INFLUENCE of thc 
Thus the degree of the ſenſibility, of the 


ſoul depends on purely phyſical cauſes . 


Why the Senfbiity of the Souit ; appears' more 
Powerful than'the Senfibility of the Body. 


The ſenbility of the ſoul is ever pro- 
pbrtionate to that of the body, and che 
ſenſations are ever more ftrong at the in- 
fant they are received" from, the object, 
than when remitted from the memory . 


Hence it appears, that the moſt powerful 


artificial pleaſures, the moſt lively paint- 
ings of the imagination, muſt neceffarily 


be weaker than the impreflions of the 


ſenſes. However, when we compare the 
repreſentations of fancy with thoſe of na- 
ture, the brilliant paintings“ of love in the 
Adonis of Marini, with the merely phyſi- 

eal pleaſures of that paſſion, we are much 
more ſtrongly affected by the former l 


| by the latter. 


Whence ariſes this phenomenof * 1ti is 
not that the ſenſibility of the foul is more 
ſtrong than that of our organs, as might 
be inferred from theſe examples ; ; but that 

* See Book I. Art. the organs of ſenſe conſidered 
with regard to their different degrees of ſenſibility, 
- + See Book II. Art. on theexerciſe of | the memory. 

a 06 
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che ſenſes, in their enjoyment; being ever 
canſinell to thair object, can neither add 
to, nor take from them; whilſt the ima; 
gination boing free in tlie: chtide of its 
colours! and its libeameitig inceſſüntly 
paſſes from object to object, ſtlecting that 
Which is moſt brilliant, and moſt en- 
gaging; and from thence forms! its Images 
us tlit bee its honey fron the moſt delicioub 
parts of flowers The linedments which are 
difperſet in ſenſual enjoyments, are cl 
Jected, or rather concentrated in our ima: 
ginary pleaſures, and | acquire forte from 
this concentration, as the rays of light 8 
collected in the focus of a mirror. 
The paintings of imagihation muſt 
therefore appear more powerſul than the 
Pleaſures of the ſenſes: although they ger 
oeive their whole force nn the ſenſations 
of the body 10 td 62g: tl „ itile 14 


Why Man is more bed "to Pam ' thats 
Y Pleaſure. Ub. d. 
_ Painful ſenſations affect vs: incompara- | 
bly more ſtrongly that, the agreeable ; for 
violent pain deſtroys all ſenſations of plea- 
ſute, but the moſt powerful ſenſation of 
pleafure cannot Raus i | Reg ſenfition 
of — 18 8 
-G 4 | lo 
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104 RECIPROCAL INFLUBNCE of the 
| However ſurpriſing this phenomenon 
0 may appear, it is eee Pr N 
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| MN cauſe of it. 100 01 
WW (Notwithſtanding i weld? od of the 
1 mechaniſm of the ſenſations, ĩt is however 
| i certain, that their force" is ever propor- 
14 tionate to the affection of the nervous fi- 


io bres of which their organs ate formed. 
In the agreeable. ſenſations, theſe fibres 
are ſlightly affected; it may be ſaid, that 
. objects of pleaſure paſs only gently over 
| them ; whilſt, in painful ſenſations,” the 
ö fame fibres are violently compreſſed, ate 
ever rendered et tenſe and ee 
broken.“ Ain K 0 2 Hat . p 
Hence Man is leſs cendble to Fate 
Aan pain; hence more ſtrongly affected by 
the repreſentation: of Tartarus than by 
that of Elyſium; hence the attraction of 
pleaſure, the pleaſingneſs of hope, always 
yield to the fear of torment and to the hor- 
ror of deſpair. . 
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There 18 a conſtant relation een the 
diſpoſition or humour of Man, and the 


if _ conſtitution of the corporal organs. 
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- SOUL -and BODY accounted for. rog 
Is the body affected with diſeaſe? The 
ſoul is ſad. Is the body in health? The 
ſoul is gay. Is the former in vigour? 
The latter is vivacious. 1s tb a ? 
This-is ſo too. ec en OATH 

Sadneſs, gaiety, en lungen theſe 
diſpoſitions, theſe ſentiments, are experi- 
enced by the ſoul often when it is ignorant 
of their ſubject, ignorant even of their 
ſource, . Like two harmonic machines, 
the ſoul conſtantly correſponds to the ſtate 
of the body ; the ſame phenomenon is ob- 
ſerved at all times and in all places: the 
light does not more regularly follow the 
revolutions of the ſun, than the: foul the 
revolutions. of the box. 

Let us explain this phenomenon 

Although the ſenſations be not — 
of the paſſions, and although no mecha- 
niſm whatever can produce in the heart a 
ſentiment of ſadneſs or of j joy, it is ne- 
vertheleſs. a law of nature, that when» 
ſome particular ſenſation is received, ſome 
particular ſentiment ſhould ariſe in the ſoul; 
that * pleaſure ſhould excite joy, and pain 
ſadneſs. : Page: 


* See Book II. Art, crigit of our ſentiments, 


Pleaſure 
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ſdurcesparꝰ momentary i becauſe the ſenſe 

are not always affected, nor is the under- 
ſtanding conſtantly in exerciſe: but the 
ſoul conſtantly rectives ſenſations from the 
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different lontces, © bat 2 


From external eg a che ſenſes. ba 
From ideas, by thought. 
From the internal parts of = body, by 


"The agrocable and painful We 
which: atiſe from the two firſt of theſe 


third ſource,! if it Weunly that of the THR 
eue ben UNIT 21072! zan 201 

joey and Ladhek, Abtrente which Rive 
an immediate — to agreeable and 
painful ſenſations, maſt therefore prevail in 


the ſoul in proportion as the one or the other 
of theſe ſenſations reſults from . _ 


ſition of our organs. 
The impreſſions of pleaſure and pain, 


which we receive from the two firſt ſources, 


are the cauſe of thoſe tranſient fits of ex- 


ultation and fadnefs, which we ſo fre- 


quently experience, whoſe fubject is ever 
known; thoſe, we receive from the laſt, 
are the cauſe of that gaiety and ſadneſs 


with which we are at all times more or leſs 
affected. 
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affected. frequently ĩmperceptibly to our- 


ſelves, but much oftener without our 
knowing their principle: eee aeg 
baſis of the humour of Man. 

Whilſt the body ie in health, . all 
the functions are. perfectly performed, and 
the flaids circulate. with freedom and (caſe, 
this motion of the fluids produces on the 
Plexus ner vali, which envelope the veſſels, 
an agrecable ſen{ationy'a light and vague 
emotion, more eaſily felt than: deſcribed: 
this ſenſation paſſes into the ſoul by the 
nerves: hence joy, which ſprings from 
pleaſure and ibeeſſantly- accompanies it, 
muſt neceſſary ariſe therein together with 
this agregable ſenſatian. Thus gaicty and 
good humour N n on 
health. een . 

On the contraty, are the eos of 
the animal machine. diſordered : Are out 
fluids too denſe, too acrid, in too large ot 
too ſmall a quantity? Is their circolation 
violent or difficult ? The diſorder within, 
produces in the ſoul a difagreeable ſenſa - 
tion, ever accompanied with ſadneſs. 

When all the functions of the animal 
ann NP ee Man is gay; 
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— d een and 


fad. Acht 0 io: 10 

hen an eaſy: of Sedation bee 
of the functions is the natural ſtate of the 
body we are gay or ſad by conſtitution. 
But as eaſy circulation teſults from the 


LY 


equilibrium between our fluids and ſolids; 


ed in a machine ſo complex and ſo feeble 


as the human body, inceſſantly expoſed 
to ſhocks from external objects, from the 


impulſe of fluids penetrating it in every 
part, often ſo [pernicious in their nature, 
and almoſt always with ſo little proportion 
to its delicacy, it may be eaſily conceived, 
that the ſtate which produces gaiety, muſt 
ſeldom exiſt; but that which en 
ſadneſs, very often. 

That voluptuous ſenſation, which Wiſer 
from the eaſy motion of the organs, is 
likewiſe much more reſtrained than the 
diſagrecable ſenſation which ſprings from 
a defect in their harmony. The former va- 
ries very little, becauſe one cauſe only pro- 
duces it; the latter, on the contrary *, is 


* When this equilibrium is deſtroyed and the fluids. 


prevail, the blood circulates with difficulty ; we then 
feel 


as this equilibrium may be eaſily deſtroy- 
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WY different kinds, and each kind is dif- 
ferently diverſified. Thus the gay cha- 
racter is ever uniform, whilſt the melan- 
choly humour has as many gradations, as 
are found between the ag aer and peo 
eſt melancholy. + | 
_ Although the rolapmors ſexiſarioh; pro- 

duced by the perfect ſtate of the function 
of the body, be ſingle in its kind, it has 
however its gradations. As this equili- 
brium between the ſolids and fluids is 
more or leſs perfect, the agreeable ſenſa- 
tion which reſults from it is more or lefs 
powerful, and the gaiety of n more 
or leſs apparent. * ꝗ 0 
The ſenſations ee . ins or 
pain have their different degrees; but 
theſe degrees approximate inſenſibly; 
there is a point where theſe ſenſations are 
ſo greatly weakened, that they are no lon- 
ger diſtin&t, but become confounded one 
with 'the other.. This point depends on 


feel a kind of ſtupor and indeterminate pain, like that 
which men. of pleaſure experience when exhauſted by 
enjoyment When it is deſtroyed, and the ſolids pre- 
_ vail, it forms that ſenſe of agitation we call inquietude 
add to this every Kind of pain accompanying the * 
eaſes and infirmities attached to nature. 
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temper only; let us examine that vivacity 


140 -Racierocal INI NSE g be 
that diſpoſition of the body, which con- 
ſtitutes uniformity, or rather ſerenity of 
temper ; an indeciſtye character, and ſo 
much the more indeciſive, as theſe ſenſa - 
tions are the more confounded. 8 
Finally, as the mechaniſm of the body; 
to which theſe ſenſations of pleaſure or 
of pain, which are the ſource of a me- 
lancholy temper, are to be imputed, is 
changeable, fo the temper varies likewiſe, 
Obſerve however that the agreeable ſenſa- 
tion, which depends on the perfect ſtate 
of the machine; can be eaſſly deſtroyed 
whilſt : the diſagreeable ſenſation, Which 
reſults from the primitive conſtitution of 
the ſolids, is in the other extreme. Thus 
it ĩs not unfrequent that gaiety yields to 
ſadneſs, but a — 1 ex | 
gives way to mirtn. 

Hitherto we have diſcourſe of the 


and that languor of the ſoul, whieh ever 
accompany the vigor or languor of the 
body, one of which wears ſo ſtrong an 
appearance of gaicty, and the other of 
ſadneſs... 

We muſt conſider the languor of the 
ſoul, leſs as a We degree of ſadneſs, al- 

though 


4 SOUL and BODY. account for. 111 
though it has all the appearance-:of it, 
than as a: Rate of indetermination, wheres! 
in Man poſſeſſes nat ſufficient power to 
the lame ; they likewiſe act on qur ſenſes 
by the ſame. mechaniſm: but whilſt the 
body is affected with a languor, theit im- 
preſſion: on our organs * is much weaken- 
ed by the deficiency of the organic elaſticity: 
of the fibres. Thus weakened, the: ſen- 
ſations., communicate an impreſſion. too 
feeble + to excite any e emotion in 
the ſouu. i bigs b. 

Tbere is a ee er in ;-Man, 
as in every other animal, between ſenſa- 
tion, ſentiment and action. External ab- 
jects act upon the ſenſes, the ſenſes mo- 
dify their impreſſion, convey it tu the ſoul, 
and the ſoul conſequently re · acts on the 
body. Thus in the animal caconomy, 
the action of external objects on the ſenſes 
is ever ſucceeded; hy the re- action of the 
ſoul on aur organs. The one is tlie cauſe;; 
the other the effect; this cauſe and this 


gee Book I. Art. the organs of ſenſe conſidered with - 
regard to their different degrees of ſenſibility. 

+ I ſhall hereafter demonſtrate, that the ſenſations and 
E r when „ are not more powerful. 
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112 RxcirRocAl INFLUENCE of tbe 

effect are ever proportionate. The geſ- 
ture of the body, the tone of the voice, 
the rapidity of the ſpeech, and every mecha- 
nical motion, by which the ſoul externally 
diſplays its emotions, have neceſſarily a 
force e ee to the 3 of wu 
emotions. 

In voluntary motion | the pane relation 
is obſerved, 0 9 
Man cane ſee hives own 1558 EY 
making ſome efforts to obtain it, nor be 
_ expoſed to any evil without attempting 
to avoid it, and that ever with an ardor 
proportionate to the greatneſs of the good 
he ſeeks, and of the evil he would avoid. 
Thus when the vigor of the body decays, 
the ſentiments are deſtitute of vivacity, 
I be firſt cauſe of the languor and vi- 
vacity of the ſoul is in the organs, which 
receive the impreſſion of external objects; 
the ſecond in the ſoul, which experiences 
this impreſſion, and re- acts upon the or- 
gans. In the former caſe, theſe impreſſi- 
ons on the body have but little effe& on 
the ſoul; in the latter, the emotions of 
the ſoul have but little effe& on the body. 

The force of the ſenſations of the body, 


and of the emotions of the ſoul, is ever 
| abſo- 


SOUL and BODY accounted fore: 113 
abſolutely. neceſſary to the vivacity of the 
temper and character; but theſe cauſes 
alone are not ſufficient 3 for the foul and 
the body are without any immediate com- 
munication, . Thus, however powerful 
the ſenſations of the body, and the emo 
tions of the ſoul, may be, they are inef- 
fectual, when not propagated reciprocally 
from. one of theſe ſubſtances to the other, 
The nervous fluid being the medium of 
communication between theſe two ſub⸗ 
ſtances, it follows, that the impulſes, 
tranſmitted by either, are very much mo- 
dified by the action of this fluid; and 
their force is ever in e to the vis / 
vacity of this ation. | 

Whilſt, the body is languid, this ation 
is feeble ; for the ſame cauſes which pro- 
duce. the vivacity of the impreſſions of 
objects, continue it whilſt it is propagated ; 
and the ſame cauſes, which are neceſ- 
ſary to tranſmit to the ſoul the vivacity of 
the ſenſations of the body, are ſo like- 
wiſe, to tranſmit to the body the viveclty 
of the emotions of the ſoul.” 

Hence Macrocephbali are more viva- 
cious than others, and Microcephali leſs 

es 
Vor. II. H Hence, 
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114 RECIPROCAL INFLUENCE of 2he 
Hence, likewife, extreme fatigue ſeemns 


to extinguiſh in our hearts all ſentiments 
and defires. Hence, after a conſiderable 


hemorrhage, the emotions of the foul are 
*-without vivacity, and when our ſtrength 
is diſſipated, we feel only the gentle emo- 
tions of an 'indecifive will; hence rage 
and courage decreaſe with te blood. When 
enquiring into the cauſes of vigour of 
body, and of the force of ſenfations, 1 
proved, that three taufes contribute 
thereto, the primitive elaſticity of the 
fibres, the large diameter of their cavity, 
and a ſufficient quantity of the nervous 
fluid. © Theſe concur to produce that vi- 


vacity of our deſires and actions, which 


forms the ſprightly character; whilſt the 
lax texture of our fibres, their finall di- 
ameter, and à deficiency of the nervous 
Hotd form the effeminate and indolent. 
Such are the cauſes of that analogy, of 
that harmony which is ever obſerved be- 


5 „See Book I, pag- due he e of wail 


blood to motion. 


1 See Book I. Art, the organ of ſenſe conſidered i in . 
regard 1 to their I degrees of enſibility, | | 
: tween 


LY 


—— —— ͤ 


» 8OUL and BODY accounted far. is 
tween the temper-of the ſoul and the or- 
ganization of the body, or, ſo to expreſs 
myſelf, between the ſtate of the body and 
the ſtate of the foul, _ 

. -Hitherto, we haye ſoen in what manner 
the body charateriſes the ſoul ; but the 
influence of the corporeal on the imma- 
terial part in Man, ends not * 


h what Aue; the Diſpo/itien of the Bopr 
varies #be Projpet of Naruz r. 


The foul is ever in a diſpoſition analo- 
gous to that of our organs: this I have 
already proved: it has likewiſe been 
ſhewn , that there is a conſtant analogy 
botween the impreſſion of external objects 
and the internal diſpoſiti on; that thoſe 
objects are pleaſing and agreeable, when 
the foul is affected with joy; much leſs ſo 
whey. it is affected with grief: conſe+ 
quently the mechaniſm of the body chan- 
ges the proſpect of nature, the reaſon of 
which has been already aſſigned. | 


* See Book II. Art. Some ſingular phenomena exe 
plained, concerning the effect of the paſſions on the 
underſtanding. e 
Mr H 2 Organ- 
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Although the temper be variable, N= 
vertheleſs is not equally ſubject to change 
in every individual. We bave ſeen how 
the tate of the body forms its character; 
but the heart has other ſources of Joy and 


»-. -fadnefs-than.theſe. © 


If the ſoul experiences n or painful 


fenſations, which ariſe from the ſtats of the 


body, it like wiſe experiences others which 


are independent of it; theſe muſt change 


its natural ſtate, when they are contrary 


to thoſe which are tranſmitted from the 


general organ of feeling, and with ſo much 
the more force, as they bave greater vi- 
vacity. The foul united to a ſenſible and 
vigorqus body muſt therefore be of a tem- 
per the moſt inconſiſtent: but more ef 
pecially if it be not determined by the 
conſtitution of the body; for at that time the 


ſenſations affecting it preſerve all their 


energy, and as if it had no character, 
its temper varies with the imprefſions it 
receives. 


On the contrary, vexations change not 


the temper of the Bay 3 ſuch feel them 


only | 


SOUL and BODY actounted for." i 17 
only as flight pains, which ceaſing, the 
foul ' re-admits the ſweet impreſſions: of 
pleaſure v, and Were - e its 
wonted gaie tx. 21 
On the other hand, olenfuis FRO very 
flight imprefſions on the fad ;* conſtantly 
concentrated within themſelves 4, "they = 
are ſenfible only to grief, and never admit 
any ſtrong impulſe of joy. | 

Thus, by diffuſing their colours over 
objects, our ſentiments acquire longer du- 
ration; joy contributes to perpetuate joy 
in the . and ſadneſs to L N 
ſadneſs.” 5 885 . 

The mechaniſm of the body? therefore, 
in CIARA the ys contributes 
likewiſe to fix it. * 


Organization renders M AN voll or 
thoughtful ; taltatiue or Alent. 


5 


If we obſerve the influence of the paſ- 
fions on the body, we ſhall perceive, that 
Joy ſhews itſelf. externally by precipitate 


* See Obſervarions 24 and 46, Book he" 
5 Ibidem. 


* "RY mo- 
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motions: * z, on the, contrary, ſadneſs ren- 
ders the limbs motionleſs, and appears 
immoveably + fixed in the heart. This 
latter recalls Man's thoughts within him 
ſelf, whilſt the former continues to act 
outwardly: thus organization, by fixing 
the temper. of the ſoul, renders the gay 
volatile and unſettled; the ſad e 
and thooghtfal.. 10 the ni Sari v8 
oe renders MAN auc. ae 
* Ta ewe ü no 


"Saab inceſſantiy centers the mink 
within itſelf. He whoſe thoughts are 
* wholly on himſelf, and  who- ſeparates: 
his intereſt from that of others, knows 
« neither pity nor generoſity.” Thus that 
organization®, which renders Man ſad, ren- 
ders him likewiſe obdurate and cruel ; that 
which renders Man gay, on the en 


'® See Book III. Obſervat. 46 and 47. 
+ Ibidem. 1 
t It is not my deſign to exelude the influence of 
moral cauſes on the character of men. What I un- 
dertake in this work, is only toſhow how organization 
amen. the ſoul. 
renders 


* 
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renders: him communicative, benevolent 
and compaſſionate. The diſpoſition, gf 
the organs like wiſe. produces theſe. effects 
by another principle; for to the ſad, ever 
centered within themſelyes by the ſenti- 
ment of their own, misfartunes, nature ap- 
Pears covered with a gloom, all their ideas 
are mournful and melancholy: if they 


peak of happineſs, it is to complain af 


the want of it; they ſeem never to have 
enjoyed any of the pleaſures of liſe. 


The fight; of the, happy cauſes the me- 


Janchole ſufferer to feel the full weight of 
his miſeries; it increaſes bis: ſufferings, 


by itritating his ſenübility, and wounding 


his ſelf- love. Thus he is grieved at the 
ſightof thoſe pleaſures he cannot enjoy, and 


is envious of that felicity which flies from 


him and is poſſeſſed by others; he would 
willingly ſoe ail. beings groaning around, 
and tormented with him: as if the num- 
ber of his ſufferings were diminiſhed by 
thoſe wo * 0e N others *, he 


* This is a kind of a id by which aal lere 


10 7 our grief. 


H 4 takes 
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takes delight in diſturbing their pleaſures, 
Poiſoning their happineſs, raed devomes 
cruel and malevolent “. 


How different the joyful Man! The 
ſoul ever engroſſed by agreeable ſenti- 


ments, pleaſing images, flattering ideas, 
is but ſeldom afflicted; ſadneſs has but little- 
power over a mind fo diſpoſed : ever ready 


to take all things in good part, its afflic- 


tion muſt be very ſevere, if it be obliged 
to grieve, Thus that diſpoſition of the 
Organs, which produces gaiety, gives at 
the ſame time an amiable character to the 
ſoul, and likewiſe generates benevolence. 


The Man of a gay diſpoſition, being 


| eib with his lot, is unenvious of 
others, and ſo far from deſiring to render 
their lives unhappy, he endeavours to pro- 
vent their being ſo; not from pity to them, 
but from love to himſelf : his heart over- 
flowing with joy, reluctantly ſupports 


whatever would afflict it, and haſtens to 


remove every painful impreſſion, which 


either prevents its amuſements or inter- 


rupts its natural gaiety. 


This is the cauſe why afMiQtion hardens the 8. 
and why misfortune generates cruelty, 


| Orga- 


— 
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Organization ne, Ma AN « fu 72 and 
| mifrufful. . Rees 
J cannot quit a ſubject fo eee b. 


the ſimple diſpoſition of the machine 
which characteriſes the temper, charac- 


teriſes the human heart in ſo many other 


reſpects, that it ſeems to be inexhauſtible. 
The ad are ſuſpicious and miſtruſtful; 
they imagine every perſon that approaches 
them ready to deceive: in proportion as 
their grief is more acute, their ſuſpi- 
ons are increaſed, and nature is covered 
with a darker veil. 

Whence does this proceed ? We ate 


not, as is commonly done, to account for 


it, by faying,. that miſtruſt is natural to a 
deceitful mind, and that no one can be 
ſuſcipious who is incapable of deceiving. 


This maxim is true with regard to men 


abſolutely i ignorant, but not with regard 
to thoſe who have been inſtructed by ex- 
perience : beſides, we have no proof, that 


the ſad are leſs juſt than the joyful; on the 


contrary, if we obſerye miſanthropes, 
fouls gloomy by conſtitution, we ſhall 
find, 


% 
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find that plain dealing is one of their cha- 
racteriſtie qualities; we know with what 


liberty they indulge themſelves in offen- 


five expreſſions, and how little trouble it 


gives them to t the e W 


250888: 27 
It is, not in that lo £m 3 max» 


im, but in the ſtate of the body, that we 


muſt look forthe cauſe of this phenomenon. 
External objects ever take their colour- 
ings from the ſentiments which the ſoul 
at that time experiences, and it has been 
demonſtrated, that the proſpe& of nature 
is in the mind only: now that particular | 
organic diſpoſition which produces a me- 
lancholy temper, occaſions . likewiſe. loſs 


of vigor. Weakneſs and pain generate 


ſadneſs and timidity, and from theſe two 


diſpoſitions of the ſoul united, naturally 


reſult miſtruſt and ſuſpicion :. for the. fee- 
ble, being more obnoxious to danger than 
the ſtrong, more aſſiduouſſy ſeek, to avoid 
it, are more provident and better prepar- 
ed againſt ſnares, obſtacles, and every 


kind of evil. On the other hand, the fad 


collect in their minds every difficulty, 
Exaggerate ſybjea of fear, eaſily. deſpair, 
and 


Fd 
_ 


* 1 


5 FOR L an# al fire 14 1 


aud believe 5 "thing to be gloomy * 
rot! them. 
®Bchqes, the e "harder 0 of the fads 
and the natural ſucceflion, of their ideas, 
inceſſantly exciting; in the mind thoughts. 
analogous to the ſentiment of ſadneſs th 

preſent, creates obſtacles, objeQians, a0 


BY .of fear and terror. 1 8 
* be 

3 charaBter "A the A ro- 
4 Wen * 10M 8. oy * 88 2 


* 


te DR p 
affections | 


Tbere i is a Ro 88 
between the brganization and 
of the heart. 


',"" the languor of diſcaſe, the proſpett. 
of Nature excites no emotion: the amo- 
ros chant of birds, the cool refreſhing 1 

breeze, the enamel of flowers, no longer © 

tranſport the ſol ;" inſuſgeptible' of joy, 
the image of pleaſure;charms it no more. 

At that time, therefore, we are feebly de- 

termined to action , and if roùſed theres!" 


[1195031 Un! LI. 


* Ser Book Iv. Ate. Why the * of the "*Y # 
is ever cbngruous to the ſtate of Ly body. 


1 4 
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to, are unable to continue; we fink under 


„A, and ſigh for repoſe. But when 1. the. 
fibres are ſenfible, elaſtic, and | abundantgy 


ly "ſupplied with the "hervbus fluid; the 


J ES ſmalleſt objects make ſtrong impreſſions 

=_ on the organs, and forcibly affect the ſoul. 

_ The ſotil at ſuch tint can fe- on the 
body with equal vivacity, and the rep rel 


2 


* 


ſion of its emotions is as ungrateful 
action in the preceding. 


Me ſoul, when united to a ſenfible and i= 
gorous body, is therefore: inactive, and leſs 
* patiently endures inattion than exerciſe ; but 
when united g Sun fs Goon of las, 2 
it ix indblemt And effeminate. m. 
The ſoul, united to groſs organs, ores 
Hoely amuſtments and oily pleaſures; to 


ad organs, refined e and peace- | 
yz A able amuſements. Ae Fee e ae 


Brilliant « colours are pleafin g to hen 
| perſons ; - ſuch Ire paſſionately» fond of 
_ FI. warlike muſic, penetrating odours and” 
ſpirituous ' liquors. - - Perſons of delicate 

texture ban great ſenſibility, on the con- 


4382 Ina 180 1 * 8 4 & - tray, 
8. = ©. G —— 2 


* 


* * 


* 


„ 300. Gill voy: acc oy . 5 


traty, lobe light Colours, Ba and 
ſweet odours. In the pleaſure of the 


{mind the ſarti®fivetſity appears; the deli 


cate and the ſenfible, fly thoſe 'Hoily © 4 
muſements in which the robuſt and vigo- 
tous ſo greatly delight. ; they: love refin- 
N e the ſweet effuſiont of. the 
mind, | thtex; * tktes, and every Ples- 
ſure Which ariſes Rog: the tender union of 


hearts. 12597" Witte 184 2 0 155 * 
The cauſe of this beissen is, on 


one hand, the relation obſerved betweeh 
the. ſenſibility of our organs and the force 


of the impreſſion of objects ;*6n the other, 


the organic pn which charaReriſek 
the temper, ' fre apes: 


With the impreſſions. we receive from * 
adjects, conſtantly concur two 'analogous 


ſentiments of the- ſoul ; love, with 4 


gtecable ſenſations ; and Hatred, "with 


N Mays 11 I + 81 5 50 De 
All men ſeek ſeek Pleaſure and fl ö from 
pain; z in this they all accord; ut we 


never ſeck object but from the. relation 


which they have to _ that is, from 
6+ | 4 the | 
* * 


A 


— ae „ 
* the degree of plegſore they. can enn. 


| "Dicate. EN 5 49 * 
a The ſentiments of Foy and d 7% 
* muſt Fherelare Mato 95 ;theſe rela- 
tions * 11 cd 


1 — Gat, or ascher an Heer. 
arewely: ſenſible, delights not in glar- 
Ing colours; ſuch being prejudiolal to 
it. A delicate ear, delighits not in vig- 

ent noiſes for the ſame reaſon: what 
eyer is injuriops to the ſenſes, is pleaſing 
to no one. On the other pant, every be- 
ing loyes ;to. be. ſenſible of its own exiſt- 
ence. Thus, whenever any one avoids 


105 violent, ſenſations,; he ſeeks: thoſe on- 
| W. which have a certain degtae of vi- 


= . tn ot: dV © 
3 "Hencatha Gull which is united 0 groſs 


. } * 2 
1 1 * F | 
0 


organs, being too weakly affncted by gen- 
te and delicate ſenſationę lena thoſe᷑ which a 
are violent and ſtrong; ſuch as ſpirituoug 
liquors,. glafing colours, the ſound of the 
Bord, trumpet, | drums, and. All kinds of 
nouy ( amulements : . whilſt the ſoul, which 
# ihne to 4 8 del licate Ye ſenſible .conftis » 
* . 


mou 7 
f tution, 


wo ang ** — WW” mn > SS 
* = 


s 


. SQUL.and BODY. accounted for.” I 
tution, delights only in ee e 
eder. colonts, expreſſive muſic, ig 
: word, in every 15198 At. bed and, deli 
* . cate, plegſuse- * Mol o3zr>boa ads 4 
But e al ei PAT 
| * of the ſoul and organization,: there is 
a more than ſi mple proportion between the 
* of the impreſſion of objects and the 
delicacy of the: ſenſes ; ſor many mode- 
rate pleaſures are .deigid of tenderntiſs, and 


A great gumber of amuſements whiph n + 


gt be claſſed with the ig. excite; no 
Si dene Mag ot it. 

„What then Fe foul: which 
is united to delicate organs, to tenderneſi ? 


It is che conſtitutiqꝶof the body, dus cam | 
ſidered in another point of view. {ag 
have demonſtrated, that the ſtats of 
the body, whith renders the temper. gay, 
Ee renders Man a lover. of diſ̃pa- 
jon; whilſt that, which, readers it me- 
lancholy, renders him penſive, But that 
diſpoſition, in which the functions of 
organs are eaſily performed, and is che 
medium between vigour and imbecility, 
4 affects 


| +. 


1 
167 


128 Sat tnrLUENCE of the 
affects the ſoul with än agreeable languor, 
which pleaſingly allures i it back within n- 
"Tf; ſuch is the ſtate of the body after = 
the moderate loſs * of ſpirits; ſuch is the 

laſt ſtage of - convaleſcence When it juſt 

borders on perfect health, and ſuch is 
the habitual diſpoſition of bodies which 


axe delicate and ſenſible. The gentle lan- 


guor we then experience,” and which i is a 

diſpoſition to tenderneſs, conveys to the 

-fout-an agreeable ſenſation with which we 

deſireè to be affected, and which we che- 

riſh in the heart. Hence we delight in 
every thing which tends to preſerve it; as, 
affecting muſic, amorous diſcourſes, and 

every pleaſure rao" of Bethel 

and love. 


But the affections of the ſoul are deter- © 


mined by the organization a manner yet 


more particular. 


The e prevailing paſſion, in Fur Wo. 
tions of the ſoul which have a phyſical ob- 
es is ever fixed by that ſenſe ao ama is 


14 # 


„ See Obſervation 33. Book Ul. 
7 * | the 


* 
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the beſt conſtituted, and by the maſt ſen- 
fible organ. He whoſe organs of pleaſure. | 

| poſſeſs "enkbilicy ſuperior to that of his 
| other ſenſes, is libertine and laſcivious. 
He whoſe palate, or rather whoſe tongue. 
is che moſt delicate of his organs, is a 
drunkard or a glutton. He whoſe hear- 


ing is exquiſite, is een fond n 
muſic. 


1 have faid, that the reigning — 
ever determined by that organ which is 


the moſt ſenſible: this is evident, ſince 
Man ſeeks pleaſure with an ardour propor- 
tionate to its vivacity. But if, of: theſe 


enjoyments which he attains, one part ex- 


clude another, he ever prefers that which 


is the moſt engaging. The more ſenſible 
the organs, the greater the pleaſure; for 
we can at all times proportion objects to 
the ſenſes when too delicate; but we can 
never proportion the organ to objects when. 


it is deficient in ſenſibility. 


The gay love joy and ſeek comic or 


| mirthful amuſements; the ſad, on the 


contrary, delight only in thoſe which are N 
2 4 0 d 


4 — 
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ſad and mournful; they delight to re- 
late and hear: related tragic adventures, 
ſhun gay company, fly to deſerts, woods, oy * 
Caves; : e . and _ na- a 
ture. 

It ig eaſy to ee che 2 
light i in joy, this being of itſelf sgreea- 
ble; but by what caprice do tlie ſad de- 
light in ſadneſs, in tragic and mournful 
amuſements? If we attentively conſider 
it, we ſhall find the cauſe of this ſurpriſ- 
ig phenomenon in the. diſpoſition which 
the ſoul receives: from the body, combin- 
ed with ſelf-love. . I have / ſaid, that we 
ſeek after thoſe things only which have 
ſome relation to bunſelves ; this is true in 
more than one teſpect. The ſad by 
conſtitution, being inceſſantly affected by 
4 diſagreeable ſenſation, 'vexed that he 
is only conſcious of his exiſtence by his 
ſufferings, envious and jealous of what he 
does not poſſeſs, and what if he were poſ- 
ſeſſed of, he could not enjoy, hates thoſe 
who are leſs | unhappy than himſelf; and 
by a natural conſequence, ſlugs all ſo- 

| ciety 


Ul 


ciety, where there, is the leaſt appearance 


of gaigty-1, The ider tet himſelf is not, 
the only miſerable being, allevistes his. 


torrents ; the thought that others partigi- 
pate his ſufferings gives him eaſe; thus he 
recounts 
at the ſight of another's misfortunes, As. 
the only pleaſure he can enjoy is that of 


C 


afflicting the bappy,, and. as the only mean, 


A = 


he poſieſies of relieving his own. miſery, is 


_ 


the indulging bimſelf in reflecting on the. 


ſufferings or. others, b he flies to ſolitude, 
to ſavage and deſert nature, where he may, 
without interruption, indulge the gloomy. 


ſway s. the moral part in Man, and the 
conſtitution of the body genetates the af - 
feUtions of the mige. 
I ſhall now proye,. that the force and 


duration of theſe affections depend whole. 
ly on mechanical cauſes. , 


it 91199129 


The telations, which are obſerved, bes 
tween. the ſenſibility of the body and that 


y 


+ CIT 3 1073 7 7 
of the ſoul, are likewiſe obſerved. between 
the ſtate of our organs and the character of 


our ſentiments. 
een | 


ey - 
6 " „ . br) 
— ' he © 
OL ; 1'n 
+ Its E. 
. 
% l 1 — 
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tragic adventures, and is pleaſed, 


ze. RESFROEXE Conner} the 


- *Phe fotce, the Vitdtity; the Garatibn, 
the viölette of the ſenkithefits of ihe hut, 
are alf öf tfietn feats of organizltibh.” 

Thie tenfrtföns art Ude 108t lite 
cauſe of the paſſions; werbe Ms 
menſfürt bf theit fötce; for the defite of 
being KaþþF;- which"iltidty gedd ũs il 
queſt öf pleaſure, and Prompts" ud fc. iy 
from pain, ever cafe lb thithet Jun an $ 
afdour ptoportioned | to the ere or 
the god we Porlue, of "of the” evils we 
2 void: „ CAN. 

a As the e of the 7 and "of the 


the eu A bene ever e by 15 of. 
the body. ah * 
There is A ſurpriang "telafion in "Man 
between ſentlment and acſon. He cannot. 
perceive his good without making bo 8 
effort to ad dire it, not betexpoſed to evil, 
without attempting to“ avs 15 it. This t 
have alteady vbferved; but” there 18 @ he- 
celſity of repeating it hefe. If it be wi" 


dent, as undoubtedly it is, that Man ever 


bY 1 | 41 ; Yields 


* 
* 
a 
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yield to fentitnent, and that the deg tee of 
the good and the evil is determined in every 
individual by tht of ſitfibility, it is plain, 
that the more ferifible Man is, the greater 
efforts he will make to enjoy chat g06d, 
of avoid that el. PR Ni 
But this refation between ſentiment und 
actwn is not reſtrained to voluntaty mo 
tion; the action of extertiat᷑ objects on the 
foul is ever followed by the re- action of 
the foul en the body. Unable to reſtrain 
the emotions agitating it within, the fout 
diſpliys” them externally by tmprefifons. 
purely mechanical, ant Ah With a force 
proportioned? to that of its ſentiments, 
Thus in the violent paffiotis; we ate ever 
tranſported wit ſtrong” aud precipitate 
mott>ne z bat when alf is placid and quiet 
| within, all fs calrtt ard Broth without. 

Tet the man, who is arckent in Bis de- 
fires,” is not ever impetuous in his actions. 
Vivieny of motion ſuppoſes only great, 
organic chſticity of rite fibres * Impetuo- 
ſity requites not bnly great" org Anic ak. 
ricity of rhe fibres, but force and Glidity ity 
of the organs Hkewiſ e 


1 2 The 


. 
* 


"they attend us when we retire to reſt, and 
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The duration of a paſſion is determin= 
ks by its objects. The ſenſual are ever 
momentaneous: thoſe, which have ſome 
natural want for their cauſe, continue not 
after this want is ſupplied; the others are 
not more durable. But thoſe, which are 
produced by the imagination, are incom- 
parably more conſtant; they reign through 
out. the day, and diſappear not at night; 


reign in the mirid when all the ſenſes are 
locked in fleep. This duration of the 
artificial paſſions, ſo long when compared, 
to that of the ſenſual, depends on the or- 
ganization combined with the. nature of 
their different qhiects. 7, n n ad 
It is the property of our pleaſures. mu- 
tually to deſtroy each other, on enjoyment, 
and to have no continuance without the 
afliſtance of novelty. The ohjects of ſen- 
ſual pleaſures are extremely. confineds 
compared to thoſe which are imaginary; 
for the firſt. are determined by nature, 
whilſt imagination, ever active, can in- 
ceſſantly modify its objects, and preſent 


them under new appearances. Moreover, i in 
che 


sor, aid BODY accounted 4 1 37 5 


the ſenſual paſſons,, the e which 
then engage the mind, are felt only by 
means of external objects ; . when ck 
oßjects ceaſe to act, the ſentiment i imme- 
diately becomes extinct. Thus in ſenfual 
love,” the ſweet emotions of the ſoul, and 
the ſpirits, are loſt together: but in 
the artificial paſſions, the heated itmagitia- 
tion exaggerates objects, adorns and em- 
bellifhes them; the ſoul, ſelzed with al 
enthuſiaſtic ardor, affects the body with ' 
ſtrong emotions, and thereby retains its 
tender ſentiments, | even when Pleafirs is 
ertinct. r e 
Nature cannot long ſu pport thevicubes of 
an extremely active paſſion; the ſentiments 
forming this paſſion vaniſh, and inftantly 
rerappear. The cauſe of this phenome- 
non is phyfical. In every paſſion, whilſt 
the ſoul is fixed, on its objects, the “ or- 
Rin are tenſe; this i is obſerved. even du: 
g ſleep, when the commerce of the 
ſou with the body appears to be interrup- 
ted. In the agitation of a troubleſome 


See Obſervation 6, Book III. 
'T'y dream, 
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drama, the pulſe becomes quicker, the . 
complexion .more lively, the body is va- 
rioufly agitated, Man awakes and finds 
himſelf i in his bed, exhauſted by. fatigue, 
and wet with 3 and with his tears. 1 
the paſſions, tenſion of the body ever zer 
Der tenſion of the ſoul. This ten- 


ion. of the ſentient ſubſtance 4 is not only ä 
determined by tha of the r hr my 


maleepibig of it ®, eg | 

Let us then conclude, that if the. oy 
cannot long ſuſtain very ſtrong emotions, 
it is becauſe the flbres of the body cannot 

endure great tenſion for any length, of 
time. 

The rlalent patlions conßit in ſe⸗ 
ries of ſentiments, which are Interrupted, 
one inſtant, and renewed the next; the 
ſucceſſion of theſe ſentiments i is | perecived 
only at intervals. 

e See a proteding Article, "Why the chareiier 
of the ſoul is ever eongruous to the ſtate of the body, 
Book IV. 


The 


— 
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he duration, of: gagh,; particalari fentini 


ment. and that gf! theingetal: ſuachſũpas, 
depend. pn the, rganig ation · For. if tho 
ſau}. aways. xequires;the mediation of the 
badge; to. recciyg nx ſtrapg ſenſatiqn; if 
it he,ungb 80 ple to fit], without: the. con- 
exfrens of ;the other 4.16 Plajnly, appears, 
chat hs duration;of gvery {raps emation, 
G the wigd, ang,gbat pf all thels, emor; 
tions which are ſucceſſively experienced. 
depend an that,, faculty. of the body, 
wagons, oqptiopes, tenſe, 2 longer or 
ſhoster aim faculty dependent, on the 
different. degrees of ante ande 20 
_ loliduy of the, fihes. 1.2 dei 18284 
Ahgg the fouls hich is 00 to rang 
agg Felten is, ſuhiect ite viclent 
and durable paſſions; that which, js united 
to. delicate; 91 gA94., able. to. cadure Jang 
continued Sig PE bewen from 
eee e 7 2h had an 
ech i n Rich 1 
n the — . en, e ions, the Gol 18 truly 
pathpvate, only *when . engaged \ with its 
objeas; "when i | ceaſes to be affected 
therchysithe:patiion expires yet the fame 


14 inter- 


- a - A gm, 
910 

— # 
- 
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internal diſpoſition eofitinues; even when 
the ſoul is engaged with a new ſentiment. 
The cauſe of this phenomenon Has been 
already thewn to be in thiat imprefffort , 
which '{enfibility produces on the body, 
and which in Its fürn, rot an effect be- 
cotnes d cauſe, preſerving in the foul” the 
ſentiment which produced! it, and recalling 
it there, if at any time its objeck dif- 
appear. q429.v [ovllonpuly s Gi , 20013 
But this ſmprefficit which tlie paſſions 
prod uce'on our organs not equally dura- 
ble in every individual,” The more ſtrong 
theſe emotions are, fo much the more ap- 
parent is this effect ; for the more ſtrong 
is the impulſe communicated to the ner- 
yous fluid by the ſoul, and the more . 
treme the tenſion of the dre, ſo ch 
the more is their elaſticity weakened, ths 
equilibrium between theſe” two powers of 
the circulation deſtroyed,” and the ci circy- 
lation itſelf obſtructed. At this time the 
nervous fluid produces, eſpecially in the 
plexus nervoſi, a very great conftriftion, 


© '®.. Yee thecopcluſi of the '1{t SeQion, Bogk IV. 
133 proper 
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proper to, continue the emotions of the 
1 iN, ore 18a ß alu} OL KATY 
Thel duration of this" im preffion is at 
firſt} therfore, in a ditect cabs of the de- 
gree of ſenſtbility, afterwards in an idverſe ; 
for "the" inort elaſtic the Abtes art, fo 
meh the mbte they yield to the ator of | 
thenervons fluid, the more forcible likes 
wiſe is their re · action, and the equilibrium 
much Doner re- eſtabliſhed. Im eſtimating 
thefe relations, "we find the ddration of 
this itapfeifion to gain leſs by an 'exceſs'of 
ſenfbility in the organs, chan ir is preſu- 
— by an exceſs of organic chſticity,” * 

In à body delicate and vigorous,” the 
foul muſt therefore be ſubject to paſſions 
the moſt violent and the leaſt durable; in 
1 body indelicats and robuſt, to thoſe 
which are the moſt Cant. 
Hence the'reafon'why men of great VER! 
fibility are eaſily provoked to anger, whilft 
the indelicate and robuſt! are with diffi- 
culty ihfiamed. Hence the reaſon why 
the anger of the former is Iike a fire of 
ſtubble, which blazes and is ſoon extin- 
Fr while that of the others is of 
long 
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long continuancs : APE, Fxkitgdo$0. fury, 
their ſouls cannot be appealed, reſentem 
remains after, ravengę is g like; che 
agitated ocean, Which ſublides.) pat; to a 
calm till 2,,copfiderable Mace after the 
form., Hut the duration of he, paſſinns: q 
praduegd by many other cauſes... VV;hilk 
Man is; ãntent upon the object of his pa 
fon, a hg 48 ever ſurroumded with beings 
adapted to. diſtract him, he can loſes 
Gght of it g this very frequently happens, 
During thęeſe moments of diſtractian, if 
the ſenſation which, occalipned. it he nat 
very. intereſting, the paſſion muſt, be re- 
_ gacded, as, a latent. fire, which inſtantly 
WM., High Roo! ods bat lei, Rom ads 
I the foul be ſtrongly. affected by theſe » 
new objects, the paſſion. revives not but 
yields to ſome other ſentiment. Thus the 
more ſenſible a man is, the mote he as 
expoſed to the impreſſion of external ob- 
. detts, and the more. cafily will his paſhons 
be extinguiſſel . 
This is the cauſe why the virtue of tbe 
{prightly is neither regular nor conſtant; 
"IN | it 


NG 


BOUL. aps. BODY arceunted for. 139 
it appears only at intervals, by ſtaxta as 
if it had ny ſource ino the perſons theme 
ſelves 3 they being abligel to be frequgntiy 
recalled ta the practice fit: while the 
virtue of the ſedate and robuſt 25 the apr 
pearauce of conſtant habit. + AP 

On the other hand; while the Natbon! is 
extremely violent, and. apy. ſentiment ty- 
ranviges in the ſoul, other, objects have not 
power to diſcogage the, attention. 7 8 

The paſſions therefore, . if they are, on 
one bas, leſs conſtant i in proportion as Man 
is More. Ke Me Tt 1 o⁰ the; oth 15 


Dre 


This i is e more 18 in the 
paſſions which have a ſentiment of love 
for their baſis : when the foul believes that 


its own happinels;depends og.thepoſſefion | 
of ſome object, nothing, can; diſengage 
it from thence; the powerful attractives 
of pleaſure, keep it intent on the be- 
loved object. nl admits of yo. ate 
ruption. 309195 321109 x 160): 
From theſe ace Jet y us conclude, 
a Lean 40 AR e963: 5 


"4 R>6iynocar frre of He 
A Man of extreme ſenſibility, who has 
oty Mah affections, muſt be the molt 
fiekle ef human kind he is never ſo con- 
ſtant, as when e 2 by ſore 
paſſion. 28k udo bil | 190 
TDbe force of che Paſſions I aer 
on the fenfibility of "the ; Fibres ; their violence 
on their bitreme fenfibliity, and their impe- 
Tuofity on their ſenſibility comb ined with their 
farce : the" duratiin of 1 the ' paſſions depend 
equally on the Senfbility and elafticity of the 
fbres, and on their Forte and ' folidity. It is 
thus the phyſical part in Man gives cha- 
racter to Our "ſentiments. and paſſions, | m_ 
How e "Tender: Ma * Her 
x  bearted, or a Diſembler. g . 


10 Sie'þrovadibj truths, I add another 
which ariſes immediately from them 

The ſame organic elaſticity, which 
cauſes the extreme force of the paſſions, 
renders Man frank and open-hearted ; for 
the ſoul cannot conceal its emotions, they 
ruſh but precipitately, and appear in his 
geſture, ſpeech and voice; finally, the 


reprefling of theſe emotions is ever painful, 
1 and 


soul, and BODY aceunted forg 141, 
and even impoſlible, When. the,; foul is. 


ſtrongly. affected. Reſerve is peculiar. tor 


ſouls united to organs of lax or very groſs 
fibres; frankneſs, to, ſouls united to or- 
8208 of extreme organic. elaſticity. 4 

Men of great ſenſibility and livelineſs, 


always ſpeak. the language which ſprings 
from the heart, the language of truth; 


thus i it is by. warming the heart, of bim 
who is naturally cold, chat * by aug 
menting his ſenſibility, by. increaſing | the 
elaſticity of his fibres, that wine barer 
reſerve and ys open, the heart. 


ſerve, unleſs in the paroxyſims of paſkion? | 


Then, only are their ,words without diſ- 


guiſe; in theſe moments, the violence of 


the emotions of the "ſoul. augments the 


tenſion of the fibres, affects them with a 
Jight. rigidity, frees; them from the em- 


pire of the will “, makes them drop the 


maſk and; appear ſte: diſguiſ. 
When you preſs the chaſte miſtreſs, of 
your Deut to lay open her mind to. you, 


. See obſervations 62, Book IL. ON 
although 
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7142 Recivxoeat HEUER bf be 
#l66gh* the" ſubtnits with tegret to the 


leſſons of her mother, and to the tere 


lars of modefty, the feverthelæftr rb ulges 
net ber true Entihtentrz the tte fie has 
a friendſhip 'for*you, -and nothing moreb 
But when weatfed® out wilt a long and 
painful tellſtance, the difſersbling falt 
permits her lever to triumph; wg love 
Pe her veins 3 while 15 Re, her 
beloved with trapſpotts; claſps him in her 
arms; preſſes hin t6 her eager boſom, and 
her 1 6 lips attract and diſtil pleafure; 
her voice is Ne and faultering, ſcarce- 
17 can the' acticotate ' a few words—ex- 
prefilons of rt and lore. | 


4 12 3014 N 


Obfervatian on tbe Manner | in "which Orga- 5 
ganisation renders MAN obdurate and 
cruel, compaſſiongte and humane. 


FISALL 


Vet us again exdmine the effects of the 
primitive and orgariie elafticity of the fi- 
bres ; for What & diverſity” in the moral 
character is produced by the different de- 

ees of theſe cor poreal fdculties! What 
ſurpriſing phenomena, of which they are 
the 1 Principles the moſt fertile! 
Princi- 


$* 
* 


| To 


80Ul and BODY ace fr Ke 
Ptinciptes “ what Ustehit, whit © 
Koweg, demonftate eben, 6' bs Ach 
welhaülible⸗ N 
We do not compaſſiotate tnt milerabſe, 
but from art lden of Fre Miferihgs; 10 Have 
no den pf ain ul we have ex ektegced it 
ourſelves: 1 thirefSre" to bemoan oftters, 
WE * mhiift have ſuffered oprlelyes, {enſibili- 
ty is diſpoſition abſolutely neceſſary ta 


7 WT to Hot prgans, of to to o fibres 100 too ö 


fotid or too tax, the foul becgthes o obdu- 
rate and inflexible ; ; "when, une tc to or- 
gans delicate, "Elaſtic and x | yIgorqus, 1 


comes compaſſionate and tender... 4 — 
pity, although an Artißcisl, ſentiment, is 
8 in every individual, modifies 


by't he or ganization, bod ld 
ce 3**" 1} 


Arbe greater the ſeakibility of Mang he 


may theace be the more humane; gad by 


a very! fingulac conſequence, he may.thencs 
be the. more cruel,. . Far if, to bemaan 
NOT, muſt be ſenſible — it ĩs 
qua ty true, that we diſcover. only that ſen- 
— for others which we want not our- 
fetves. The r mgre : ſenſible, any < one i Is, the 
more aſſiduous 1: 15 he to avoid pain, the 
more 
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| 15 others. II, in 


— 
— cager, after pleaſure, the 20 F407 
grofled by himlelf, 2 the. leſs concerned 
le caſes, Farne 

fixed on the ſenſual or artificial paſſions, 


which haye neither generohy, clemancy, 
nor goodnels,. for their object; the. 9 


of pleaſure drowns that of pity ;. the he gart 


Is contracted and ſhrunk within itſelf, the 
foul, full of the object of it its deſires, denies 
5ts attention to every thing beſides, and ig 
no long either clement or humane. If the 
well. -being « of others be inconſiſtent with 
our own, ' theſe affections. become = 
extreme 3 for if it be. a conſequence 

the love of batſelves, to love e 6 


to hate thoſe which are prejudicial, to us. 
Thus they, whom we now look upon with 
indifference, become the object of gur 
moſt extreme hatred, Wha we re Ard 
them as enemies; in the heat of paſſion 
we treat them with the greateſt virulence, 
relentleſsly ſeck their ruin, aggravate their 
miſery, and view their ſufferings with an 
eye of ſatisfaction. Py 

The more ſenſible likewiſe Man 2 
the more fearful he is of Pain, and the 


more 


SOUL und BODY ucoonted for. 145 
more timid; the fear of his enemy prompts 
him to complete his deſtruction, when- 
ever opportunity offers. Let us therefore 
conclude, that the more ſenfible a Man is, 
the more he is obnoxious to hatred, his 
cruelty is greater, and the more atrocious 
his character. 

Another reaſon, which modifies. 150 ü in 
our hearts, is drawn from that diſpoſition 
of the body which characteriſes the tem- 
per of the mind. 

I have ſhewa that the ee 
mour, by ceatering Man's thoughts in 
himſelf, renders him unſociable, obdurate 
and cruel. | 

That, which conſtitutes ha 3 | 
is much more favourable to pity ;z yet in 
ſome particular inſtances leſs ſo. In the 
gay, the ſentiment of pleaſure, ever pre- 
dominant in the ſoul, nouriſhes therein 
ideas of joy, and the ſight. of the unhap- 
py generates. thoſe of ſadneſs. Theſe 
therefore are weakened by the former, and 
conſequently make not their full im- 
preſſion, _ > 

The diſpoſition of the body,. which 
conſtitutes ſerenity of temper, is much 

Vor. II. K more 
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more favourable; as it leaves Man the en- 
tire liberty of his mental faculties, and 

changes not the impreſſion of objects. 


But of all diſpoſitions of the body, that 
is the moſt favourable which conſtitutes 
the tender character, that diſpoſition of 
the ſoul which determines it to compaſſion. 

The Man who is conſtitutionally ſad 


may be juſt and ſincere; the gay may be 


equitable and meek ; and a Man of a ſe- 
rene temper may poſſeſs the virtues of 


both. But it is only to the Man of a 


d&clicate conſtitution of body, that Nature 
has given a compaſſronate heart; on him 
only has ſhe beſtowed that noble propenſity 
to clemency, that generoſity of foul, which 
takes pleafure in mingling tears with 
the afflited, in melting at another's woe, 


and relieving the oppreſſed. 


Let us add, that it is the fame diſpoſi- 
tion of body which generates in our hearts, 
that goodneſs which prevents the requeſts 
of others, and that eaſy communicability 
of heart, which, in a moment, contracts 


\ the moſt durable friendſhips, produces 


that ſenſibility and tendency of mind, 
whoſe 
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whole firſt emotions determine our lot, and 
decide the deſtiny of our lives. 


Organization characteriſes the Manners, 


I conſtantly return to the ſenſibility of 
our organs; ſo fertile is this principle, fo 
many and ſo marvellous are its pheno- 
mena | 

The love of happineſs is the great and 
only principle of all our actions, but ſen- 
fibility is the ſource, or rather the ſtan- 
dard, of our vices and of our virtues. 
| Men of the greateſt ſenſibility may be 
the moſt cruel, the moſt vicious; but to 
them likewiſe has Nature given ſouls of 
the greateſt virtue, of the nobleſt ſenti- 
ments, grandeur and magnanimity. 

Men of a little ſenſibility are beings 
without virtue, lifeleſs carcaſſes wherein 
you can diſcover neither fire nor activity. 
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"Farther Obſervations on the Manner in which 


Organization renders Man frank and 
Basty, or tumid and decei fful. 4 


The ene which the ſoul receives 
from the general organ of feeling, are not 
confined to agreeable and painful impreſ- 
ons, the ſoul likewiſe perceives the vi- 
gour or languor of the body; and this 
ſenſe of vigour and languor greatly di- 


- verſifies the moral character of Man. 


The ſenfe of vigour , combined with 
ſenſibility, renders Man ardent in his de- 


ſires, precipitate in his deſigns, and im- 


petuous in his actions; whilſt that of lan- 
guor renders him weak in his deſires, flow 
in his reſolutions, and indolent in his 
conduct. 


* The cauſes, which conſtitute the ſenſibility of 
our organs, are the ſame with thoſe which conſtitute 
vigour of body; but beſides theſe common cauſes, 
ſenſibility has others which are peculiar to it, as I ſhall 
hereafter demonſtrate in treating of the influence of 
climates on the moral character : it is this which ob- 
liges me here to diſtinguiſh theſe two faculties. 


Thoſe 
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Thoſe who are vigorous ang of great 
ſenſibility are therefore furious, vindic- 


tive, audacious and inconfiderate, 


| Thoſe who are weak and of little ſenſi- 
bility are timid, crafty, indolent and pa- 


tient. 


Organization determines the Force of the 


SOUL, 


It has been already obſeryed, that a de- 


licate body contains not a mind endued 
with force. 


In treating of the force of the foul, E 


as 
been uſed in the application of this term. 


have deſtroyed the ſophiſtry which | 


I have proved, that, properly ſpeaking, 


there are no minds endowed with force, 


ſince every Man is irreſiſtibly ſubject to 


ſenſibility. and held in ſubjection by the 


paſſions. I have ſhe wn, likewiſe, that 


in every individual, the force of the paſ- 


ſions is ever in proportion to ſenſihility, 


and that the ſeuũbility of the ſoul is ever 


determined by that of the body. Fi- 
nally, I have demonſttated, that the-fores 
of the ſoul, if we chuſe to make uſe of 

K 3 that 
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Organizatzon . renders Man frank and 
3 or timid and deceitful. Sy 
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The 3 which the ſoul receives 
from the general organ of feeling, are not 
confined to agreeable and painful impreſ- 
ſions, the ſoul likewiſe perceives the vi- 
gour or languor of the body ; and this 
ſenſe of vigour and languor greatly di- 
verſifies the moral character of Man. 
Iyhbe ſenſe of vigour *, combined with 
ſenſibility, renders Man ardent in his de- 
ſires, precipitate in his deſigns, and im- 
petuous in his actions; whilſt that of lan- 
guor renders him weak in his deſires, flow 


in his reſolutions, and indelent in his 
conduct. . 


The cauſes, which conſtitute the ſenſibility of 
our organs, are the ſame with thoſe which conſtitute 
vigour of body; but befides theſe common cauſes, 
ſenſibility has others which are peculiar to it, as I ſhall 
hereafter demonſtrate in treating of the influence of 
climates on the moral eharaQter : it is this which ob- 
liges me here to diſtinguiſh theſe two faculties. 


Thoſe 


* 
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Thoſe who are vigorous ang. of great 
ſenſibility are therefore furious, vindic- 

tive, audacious and inconſiderate. 0 
| Thoſe who are weak and of little ſenſi- 
bility are timid, crafty, indolent and pa- 


tient. 


Organization determines the Force * the 
So. 


It has been already obſeryed, that a de- 
licate body contains 00k. © mind enducd 
with force. 

In treating of the force of the foul, L 
have deſtroyed the ſophiſtix which ap | 
been uſed in the application of this term. 
I have proved, that, properly ſpeaking. 
there are no minds endowed with force, 
ſince every Man is irteſiſtibly ſubje to 
ſenſibility, and held iu cabjedion by the 
paſſions. I have ſhewo, likewiſe, that 
in every individual, the force of the paſ- 
ſions is ever in proportion to ſenſihility, 
and that the ſeuũbility of the ſoul is euer 
determined by that of the body. Fi- 
nally, I have demonſtrated, that the fores 
fd d. if we chuſe to make uſe of 
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that expreſſion, is in an. inverſe ratio of the 
ſentient faculty. _ 1.0 

We foul therefore is more in ſubjection in” 
a body of delicate and great ſenſibility, than 
in a body which is indelicate and robuſt. 


' 


CAMS. n 


Influence of OrxGantzatION on the 


Mind. 


HAT an aſtoniſhing variety of 
minds! How different their cha- 


racers! 

All men compare and combine their 
ſenſations to a certain degree; but every 
one is not equally capable of comparing 
and generalizing them, and of forming 
therefrom ideas and new combinations. 
All have not the gift of invention, nay, 
not even that of perfecting what is alrea- 
dy invented. How few are able to think 
of themſelves! How many others, yet 


more confined, who cannot think at all, 


but are ever chaine down to inititi on, 
h never 
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never doing any thing but what they have 
ſeen done before, nor ſaying any thing 
but what they have heard ſaid, as if 
endowed with inſtinct d and rr 
Jeftirute of judgment: 

In diſtinguiſhing the ee of ah 
mind relatively to their objects, we find, 
that the greateſt part of mankind are con- 
fined to the combination of ſenſations; 
and that but very few can attain to that of 
ideas; but amongſt the ſmall number of 
thoſe who think, what diverſity appears! 

There are ſome whoſe activity of ſoul 

is ſuch, that they can never ſeize any 
3 without tracing it to its moſt | 
diſtant conſequences. There are others, 
and of theſe the number is very great, 
whoſe leſs active ſouls let every conſe- 
quence eſcape them, which has not a cer- 
tain degree of evidence at firſt ſight, and 

* thoſe only which preſent themſelves. 
Ho different likewiſe their character l 
10 one, judgment is the chief power of 
the mind; in another, imagination; this 
is fertile in ideas; that other has ſolidity of 
Judgment; this is more impetuous, ſupe- 
rior in argument; that reaſons more 

K 4 cloſely, 
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_ cloſely, and is more conciſe; this excites 
admiration by his lively ſallies, that by 
the fotce and ſalidity of his eloquence - 
fllences, guides and governs us. 
The cauſe of this diverſity of minds 
has been ineffectually ſought; but 
if any one ſufficiently attends, he will 
diſcover this, as well as the character of 
the heart, to proceed from the Wen 
* the cor poteal organs. 
The impetuous Eelylus, the e 
? 64 the ſublime Milton, the judicious 
Bacon, the profound Newton, the ſaga- 
cious Aante/qureu, in à word, every man 
owes the turn and character of his mind 
to the conſtitution of his bod x. 
But not to reſt: content with merely aſ- 
ang this truth, I proceed to demon- 
ſtrate it, to determine the diſpoſitiuns of 
our organs, which occaſion the diverfity 
of mind, and develope the unknown lawa 
of their myſterious influence. In order 
to account for thoſe phenomena, I ſhall 
not follow the tract of thoſe who have at- 
tempted it before me, nor will I have 
recourſe to forced explanations, which are 
neither nn nor ſatisfactory : While 
the 
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the | natural - proofs ariſe ſpontaneouſly 
and lead us, as it were, by the hand; to 
the ſcope of our purſuit. Here ſbalk be 
vo enquiry concerning the complicated 
and wonderful ſtructure of the brain, not 
the obſcure; and chimerĩeal modifications 
of fibres and fibrillæ, which are exceed 
ingly magnified by ſome authors. Theſe 
phenomena are produced by the moſt ad- 

mirable laws; by cauſes fafimple; and {6 
evident, that it is really aſtoniſhing no one 
ſhould have diſcovered them till neo. 


Organization determines the Capacity of the - 
is MIV. 


There are forme men, whoſe aQive ſauls. 
receive few ſenſations without comparing 
them; theſe are the maſt ingenious. | 

There are others who compare only a 
certain kind of ſenſations; theſe are leſs 
ingenious than the former, and fo much 
the leſs ſo, as their ſouls have a leſs pro- 
penſity to compare their ſenſations, and to 
form ideas therefrom. The fouls of others 
again are ſo little active, and fo greatly 
averſe to thinking, that they neither com- 

IN | pare 
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pare nor combine any thing at firſt ſight ; 
they require ſenſations which are both 
ſtrong, and many times repeated, before 


they are brought to compare them, and 


to form any idea: ſuch, being more or 
leſs ſtupid, differ not from the weak 
minds, but in the ſmall number of their 


Adeas, which they ſo laboriouſly produce. 


No man defires to know, but becauſe he 
defires to be happy: he who is without 
deſires, and without fears, will certainly 
not give himſelf the trouble of comparing 
his ſenſations, of combining his ideas, and 
reaſoning” therefrom, 

Paſſion therefore is the cauſe of this 
activity of ſoul, this perpetual fermenta- 
tion of reaſon *; without it, the mind, 


unaffected, unſupported, falls into a lan- 


guor, and is immerſed in ſloth. 


*The curioſity of children, and thoſe deciſive 
propenſities, which many ſuppoſe natural, and 
which ſome philoſophers pretend to deduce from in- 
ſtinct, have no other ſource. This curioſity ariſes 
from their having been taught to look upon ſcience as 
happineſs, and conſequently that it was greatly their 
intereſt to acquire knowledge. Theſe propenſities 
ariſe from the pleaſure men and in particular employ 
W 771 


Th- 
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The mind therefore thinks only when it 
has an intereft in thinking: this intereſt 
may be of many kinds; one finds it in 
the pleaſure which he receives from the 
knowledge of things ; another in the plea- 
ſure he takes in diſplaying his learning, 
and attracting regard; a third in the 
means of procuring the conveniences of 
life by his knowledge. But whatever 
the object may be, the paſſions ever ac- 
tuate the mind; by their activity its fa- 
culties unfold and riſe to perfection. To 
arrive at excellence of any kind, Man muſt 
be animated by ſome paſſion; and the 


more violent his eagerneſs to ſucceed, te 


more efficacious are his efforts for that 
purpoſe. For only the violent paſſions, 
produce illuſtrious, heroic and great men: 
he who is animated by no paſſion, does 
nothing to _ himſelf illuſtrious, and 
is wholly inſig ificant. Men therefore are 
more or leſs INgenious, as they poſſe ef aa 
or leſs ſenſibility. 

The human underſtanding i is undoubt- 
edly greatly indebted to the paſſions ; but 
if the paſſions are neceſſary to render the 
mind active, they are not ſufficient to pro- 
duce 


\ 
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duce a creative. imagination, or a great 
genius : they can indeed render Men cager 


after ſucgels ; . but they ſupply not the 


qualities, Which are neceſſary to the ac · 


quiſition of it. Some phyſical diſpobtians 


therefore are required, together with the 
ſenſibility, of gur organs. | 

Let us inquire into the nature of theſe 
| di iſpolitions, 

At our birth none of the mental 3 
ties is unfolded, none in exerciſe *, not 
even inſtinct. But whether the ſoul ex- 
iſted before its union with the body, or 


whether it had any peculiar method of 


| acquiring knowledge or not, it is moſt 
certain, that when once it has become 
- fubje to the laws of this union, it no 
longer retains aught of its former ſtate, 
not even the remembrance of it. 

Every man poſſeſſes the power of judg- 
ing; but even although we ſu ppoſe that 
every man poſſeſſed it alike, ON minds of 
individuals would not be leſs different; 
5 the underſtanding can never proceed 


See Book II. Art. Of the unfolding of our wen- 
tal AN | 


ab; 


. 
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alone; but requires the concurrence of 
the ſenſitive faculty, or rather that of the 
LU Res | 
Examine the productions of the human 
mind, the moſt ſingular works of imagi= 
nation, even thoſe which have the leaſt 
analogy to nature ; all have for their {fub- 
ject, ſenſible objeQs, or relations of theſe 
objects, Almoſt all our thoughts are cor- 
poreal i images, and of the moſt abſtract 
ideas there is none which is not fixed by the 


ſenſes; there is not throughout all nature 
2 work of the pure intellect. if, we 
defired, for inſtance, to form any idea of 
the Deity, or his attributes, we mould 
conſider him undet haman relations; at 
one time, as a beneficent father; at ano- 
ther, as a glorious King; now, as a be- 
_nevolent maſter; then, as an offended 
Judge. 
Ile who would riſe. to the krſt of Be- 
ings, and contemplate him in his eſſence 
without the aid of corporeal i images, per- 
ceiving no relation between God and him- 
ſelf, knows not how to form any notion 
of him, and i is loſt i in the ſublimity of the 
idea. Thus all ue are ra by 
| a groſs 


* 
* 
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a groſs worſhip, which interpoſes mate- 
rial objects between the ſupreme Being 
and Man. One contemplates the Deity 
in his works, another worſhips him under 
an imaginary reſemblance; for the heart, 
as well as the mind, is ever fixed by the 
intervention of the ſenſes. 

Thus likewiſe, when we form to our- 
ſelves a notion of the ſoul, we ever repre- 
ſent it as a thin ſhade, or ſubtil matter; 
in ſhort, as a corporeal being, if we form 
any image of it at all. 

Whatſoever object we chuſe, the caſe 
is the ſame; for let us employ our utmoſt 
efforts to form ideas wholly intellectual, 
or to conceive pure ſpirituality, the only 
conſequence of the attempt is to involve 
the mind in | greater darkneſs and confu- 
ſion, 

Every idea therefore is formed from the 
true or falſe relations of ſenſible objects; 
whence the underſtanding never operates 
without the concurrence of the ſenſations : 
in proportion as they are removed from their 
objects, the ideas we would convey become 
unintelligible; without their aſſiſtance 
our ideas either eſcape us, or they are ne- 
ver formed at all. 

Let 
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Let us: conclude from the preceding, 
that the ſenſations are the baſis of all our 
knowledge. r en 3 8 
Wbat a variety of 1 W n 
be produced by the different ſttuctute of 
the organs of the ſenſes, the only meags 
whereby we can have communication with 
the various beings which ſurround us. 
Our knowledge is neither inereaſed 
nor perfected but by the comparing our 
ſenſations. The greater the number of 
ſenſations! to be compared, ſo much the 
more numerous are our ideas; the more 
diſtinct theſe ſenſations, ſo much the 
more clear are our conceptions, and the 
more exact theſe compariſons, the more 
perfect our knowledge muſt be. On the 
contrary, the ſmaller the number of our 
ſenſations, the more confined is the ſphere 
of mental activity, and the leſs numerous 
our ideas; not only from the privation of 
thoſe ideas which are founded on the ſenſa- 
tions of the ſenſe we are without: but 
from the privation of many others; for 
it is evident that, as all the parts of na- 
ture are connected, the ſenſations of one 
ſenſe often ſerve to diſcover the relations 
of the ſenſations of another ſenſe. 
The 
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fore be relative to the number and ſtruo- 

ture of theſe organs: whence Man ml 
be leſs intelligent, leſs thgenious, in —. 
at he poſſeſſes a ſimaller number of Nen, and 
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The number. of our ideas muſt there - 


e Pn | 
Although there is an intimate under 


108 the number of ſenſations and that 


of ideas, this relation is not equal with 


regard to every ſenſe ; one ſenſe: may be 


confined whilſt another is lels ſo. 


From a calculation of the mb of 


pre” objects of the ſenſes, the organ of 
ſmelling appears to be the moſt confined, 
and that of ſceing the leaſt ſo. The eye 


is of all the bodily organs the moſt com- 


prehenſive, and takes in the greateſt nun- 


ber of objects; forms, dimenſions, co- 


lours, are all within its diſtrict 3 the va- 
rieties it perceives in each of theſe modi- 
fications of matter infinitely. ſurpaſs: all 
thoſe within the cognizance of the taſte, 
ſmelling, hearing, and feeling; that is, 
of ſounds , ſavours, odours, -; and: fenſa- 


] conſider not the ear as the organ of ſounds, the 


-corventional figns of our thoughts, and J look upon the 


We 4 | eye 
= . 
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tions from the touch. This: is eviders 


during” fleeps for the many ſenſations 


which are retraced in the miu during teſt, 


ate fo many imagis of viſib le objects. The: 
fight therefore contributed morꝑ to Lao 
ledge than any of our other ſenſes. 
Wich regard to the nate of our ſenſes: 
tions, it is very evidena, that, from tha 
different ſtructure of the: ſenſes in different! 
individuals, there muſt be great: diverſi 

ty im their reſpectide impreſſious. at 
 _ Every olje&'muly el pratacs ow: 
Manz an agreeable or painful impreſſſon 


for every Man is a ſenſible being, and eve? 
ry ſenſible being muſt be: ſuſceptible. of 
_ either pleaſure! or pain; but it does nod 


therefore follow,” that the. fame objecd 
ſhould produce; in every individual, thei 
fame ſenſation; their reſpecrire ſenſes noe 


i ſame abt. For if Man, nen is, 
birth, receives no advantage from converſation, ſo tha 
Man that is blind reteives none from reading: and if 
it be pofſible to ſapply the defect of hearing, by the 

ſightz {& it is likriſe that of ſeeing, by the ear : ovary 
thing is therefore in this reſpect equal, the difterencs 
between the names of We WI YM 
the ſame. 
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being of ſimilar organization. In what - 


ever manner material objects affect the 


ſenſes, it is certain, that the ſame objects 
affect them not equally i in every individu- 
al, and conſequently produce not in the 
ſoul the ſame imprefſions. The lilly is 
not beautiful to every eye, neither is 
the anana pleaſant to every palate, nor 


the ſong of the nightingale to every ear. 
J ſhall: not ſpeak here of theſe diverſities 


in the ſenſations of individuals, as their 


cauſe is utterly unknown; but ſhall attend 


to thoſe which are more evident and better 
underſtood. - of 

The chief enen benenten the en- 
ſations of different individuals conſiſt in 
their delicacy, in the greatneſs of their 
image, and in the number of the objects 
compoling the picture; the two laſt ſpe- 


cies of theſe differences are peculiar to the 


organ of ſight, the other i is common to all | 


the ſenſes. 
The more delicate an organ is, the bet 


ter it perceives thoſe minute objects which 
_ eſcape organs which are leſs fo, The de- 


hcacy of the ſenſes is often neceſſary to 


the acquiſition of many ſorts of know- 


: ledge ; 
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Wedges we are indebted for the diſcovery 


of the Satellites of Jupiter, and other ce- 


leftial bodies, of the animalcula in liquors, 


and of the minutiz of anatomy, to thoſe 
inſtruments which have been contrived 
to ſupply the imperfection of our ſenſes, 
Theſe ſupplements have advanced our 
knowledge in many reſpects beyond the 
point to which it had arrived a few ages 
ago, and have, in our times, conduced to 
the diſcovery of many great and impor- 
But as a delicate organ is 
more ſuſceptible of irritation,. and leſs 
diltinly receives ' ſtrong ſenſations than 
another that is leſs ſo, it loſes on one fide 
what it gains on another, and ſometimes 

more. To what uſe would the faculty of 

ſeeing in the dark ſerve, if the light af 

day be painful to the ſight; it is very evi- 

dent, that a perſon ſo circumſtanced would 


tant truths. 


loſe by the exchange. With an eye, like- 


wiſe, which comprehends only a ſmall” 
proſpect, we can diſcover particular beau - 


ties more diſtinctiy, than with an eye 
which takes in an extenſive circuit; but 


we ſee not ſo well the harmony of the 
L 2 whole “, 
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164 RgciROCAL INFLUENCE of the 
whole . A too comprehenſive organ fees 


detached parts imperfectiy: an organ not 


ſufficientiy ſo difcerns not their relations, 
By entering into an examination of the 

fenſations, which are employed in the fer, 

veral ſciences, we might determine what 


particular ſructure of the ſenſes is belt a+" 


dapted for each; but, in general, organs 


þ hn delicate, adapted to, compte · 
hend a moderate number of objects, and poſs 


ſeſſed of every faculty (if I may be al- 
lywed the expreſſion), in à mean propor- 
tional degree, are the moſt advantage 
opfly conſttucted. In caſes where pene- 
tration depends on the number and dif- 
tinctneſs of the ſenſations, and en the 
comparing the ſenſations together, he 
whoſe ſenſes are heſt conſtructed, muſt 
therefore have the nn —_ * 


fications. 


„But we perceive not, a W 
40 ted philoſopher +, that perſons whoſe 
« ſenſes are dull, fight run hear« 


It is becauſe attention is weakened by being ap- 
plied to many objects. | 
T" e Natural 12. Vol 4. 12mo edit. 


ing 
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ing thick; and fineMing greatly if not 
* wholly decayed, have I "capibities 
than others,” 
he 6blervation is juſt A idetout of 
civilized nations ; for how is it poffible to 
perecive the advantage of a Tuperivt orga- 
ni zation of the ſenſes in ſbœlety, whet Man 
can eafily find means to ſupply the imper- 
foction of his fenſes? What defect is chers 
of the organs, for whith art zffords not 
ſore temedy ? The ſhofteſightedl are für- 
nimed with teleſcopes whith bring hear - 
the moſt di ſtant objects; the weak. HgHted 
are ſupplied with microſtopes, angiſtopes, 
and other glaſſes, which thitke them diſtins 
guich minute objects Which would ofhets 
wiſe eſenpe them. To perfons of dulf 
bearing, are given acouſtic inſtfumefts; 
for thoſe in whotn the (tit of ſtntlfing is 
decayed, or taſte imperfect, are ptepited- 
doncetitfated ' odvuts,” favours, juices dnd 
quinteſſences. Supplied with "hole fub= 
ſtitutes, is it ſttaſſge that men; whoſe 
ſeuſes ate itmperfe@, mould become, in 
this reſpect, equal to thoſe who have re · 
ceived fromnatute thie moſt perfect organs? 
Take your obſetvations from perſons deſ- 

L 3 ſtitute 
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titute of theſe reſources of . and then 
determine. | 

* Nevertheleſs, he replies, Man i is not 
ee the more ingenious for, i exerciſed 
10 bis ears and eyes. 

I ſhall prove hereafter (in e to 
the vulgar opinion) that our ſenſes are not 
rendered more perfect by uſe; but ſup- 
poſing it to .be true, what would our phi- 
loſopher infer from his vague aſſertion 
againſt the advantage. of well organized 
ſenſes? Without doubt Man may have 
exerciſed his eyes and ears, yet not be 
more ingenious than another who has not; 
he may even poſſibly be leſs ſo: for the 
mere exerciſe of our ſenſes can never in- 
creaſe our knowledge; they muſt. have 
been alſo exerciſed on ſubjects which are 
not only n. but relative 10 ſome 
ſcience. 

Were a man to 33 his whole life i in 
examining grains of ſand, he would not 
be leſs ignorant, although he might know 
their different configuration, than when he 
firſt began; but if, inſtead of this unpro- 
fitable and barren occupation, he had paſs 
ſed the ſame length of time in examining 

plants, 
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plants, animalcula, and in forming ſuch 
obſervations upon natural hiſtory, as have 
rendered Malpight, Lewenhoeck and Muſ- 
chenbroek fo famous z do you ſuppoſe he 
would have profited nothing by this exer- 
ciſe ? Do you imagine, that his knowledge 
would neither have been increaſed, nor 
his underſtanding. improved? The leaſt 
reflection would have diſcovered the futi- 
lity of theſe objections. However, it was 
neceſſary to employ ſome time in the re- 
futation of them; as the celebrity of the 
objector may be of great weight to the 
generality of readers. Let us conclude, 
that the better conſtituted the ſenſes are, the 
more mgenious Man is, ceteris paribus. 


Organization charaFeriſes tbe Mind. 


Men not only differ one from another 
in the number of their ideas, but likewiſe 
in the nature of their knowledge. The 
difference of minds therefore depends not 
wholly on the multitude of its judgments, 
but on the manner in which they are 
formed. 


LS Does - 
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Does a man judge without much reflec- = 
tion, does he form his ideas upon relations 
which are apparent only ? He is then u- 
perficial. Does he form his ideas upon 
true relations ? He is a Man of ſound under 
ſtanding· Does he miſ improve theſe re- 
lations? He is in this caſe: of an erroneaus 
underſtanding. Does he. forge chimerical 
relations, which have neither reality nor. 
prabability? He is a fa. Does he too 
negligently compare his ſenſations? He is 
weak, Dogs be exerciſe his judgment on -· 
ly upon refined ideas ? He is a uit *. Does 
he exerciſe it on ideas difficult to — ac- 
quired ? He is ufd. 

He, who has received from Nature the 
moſt exquiſite, has no advantage over him 
who has received an inferior organization, 
unleſs he cultivate his mind. But if ani- 


mated Foc: fame palhon, bey bath 


* Wit, i. is A habit of dilermjng thoſe — hich 
are not obvious to every Man: good Tenſe, a habit 
of difeerning thoſe which are true but obvious to all: 
genius, which appears to poſſes the middle ſtation be- 
tween reaſon and 1 imagination, is a habit of diſcerning 
relations which are latent and difficult to be diſcovered. 


apply 


- 
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apply themſelves: to ſtudꝝ, their efforts 
will be attended with very different ſucceſs. 
Whilſt the former, without difficulty, ſur- 
mounts the greateſt . obſtacles, advances. 
with a rapid flight in his progreſs towards: 
truth, and eaſily penetrates the ſecrets of 
Nature; the attempts of the latter will be 
vain, he meets obſtructioaus every mo- 
ment, and proceeds with tardy n in the 
vaſt career of ſcience. | 

I have already aſſigned ſome phyſical. 
cauſes of the difference of minds 3 but. 
many others far morc important remain 
yet to de diſcovered. 


Fe HR ban ar Qu Hindrance 40 
| the unfolding of the ee Fach- 
TIES. | ; 


It is unknown 2 the ſaul, 3 
diſunited from the body, can perceive, 
think, or remember i its ſenſations and ideas 
or not; but it is certain, that, when once... 
it is united to the body, the unfolding of 
its faculties depends entirely an the ſtate of 
the body with which it is yoked. Let us 


endeavour to diſcover the latent reaſons of 
this important truth. 


With 
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Without ſenſations there can be no 
| ideas, as has been already demonſtrated ; 
but if all our ideas are founded on the 
ſenſations, they likewiſe depend on the 
underſtanding by which they are formed. 
The mind cannot form them in the ſame 
manner in every individual, nor can it 
form them always in the fame manner in 
the fame perſon, 

When the impreſſions of objects are 
made on the organ, and the ſenſations are 
received by the ſoul, all the functions of 
the ſenſes are diſcharged, but not all the 
functions oſ the body. 

To judge of the relations of objects 
we muſt diſtinguiſh theſe objects with 
care, examine and compare them under 


their different appearances: this requires 
attention. 


Attention is the parent of all Know- 

ledge: attention, by applying the mind 

. to the conſideration of beings, diſcovers to 
us their different properties: attention, 

by fixing it upon the different phenomena 

of Nature, inveſtigates its unknown laws 

and its ſecret relations, which otherwiſe 


eſcape us: attention produces, from the 
| various 
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various combinations of our obſervations, 
thoſe ſublime diſcoveries, thoſe admirable 
inventions, thoſe prodigies of ſcience, thoſe 


productions of genius, which have been 


in ſo many various ways beneficial to man- 
kind. Without attention every pheno- 


menon in nature is loſt to us; in vain is 


the ſoul endued with ſuch noble faculties, 
in vain does the univerſe offer its vaſt and 
- wonderful volume to our fight. - & 
Attention is ſtrengthened by being con- 
centrated; it then fuſpends all the other 
faculties of the mind, and ſeems to have 
intire poſſeſſion of the ſoul. On the con- 


trary, it is weakened by being divid- 


ed: when it has got half way in a geo- 
metrical demonſtration, if any ſingular 
object aſfect our organs, the mind is in- 
ſtantly diſtracted, ſuffers itſelf to be en 
groſſed by this object, and after it has wan 


dered a while, endeavours in vain to re- 


ſume the thread of its former thoughts. 
Thus every ſenſation foreign to the object 
preſent in the mind, diverts and un 
the attention. | | 
To examine objects, to reflect, to me- 
ditate, the mind muſt be perfectly calm; 


no 


f 
Y 
El 
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no ſenſation, no foreign ſentiment, muſt 
then affect the ſoul. Toe firft thing therefore 
i neceſſary. to the free exerciſe of thought, and 
1 to the unfolding of the antallactual faculties, ts 
. that the, fanl be united to a body, whoſe vital 
functions *. are performed, with tae, moderas 
tion, and regularity; that is, that the 
powers which cauſe circulation have a de- 
gree of organic, elaſtivity, proportionate = 
to the volume and. conſiſtence of the fluids, 
But it is not enough that the ſoul be 
united to a body in perfect health, and ex- 
empt from diſeaſe; for, that the body 
may not diſtract the ſoul from the objects 
on which it is intent, the ſenſation which 
reſults from the action of our organs muſt 
be imperceptible. Thus the: diſpabtian 
moſt favourable to the refledtion, is that late 
of the machine which conſtitutes ſerenity of 
temper : that, which cauſes gaiety, allures 
þ the mind towards outward objects + ; that, 
; which cauſes ſadneſs, attracts it within: 
| the one prevents it from examining obs 


F * See Book IV. Art. How organization renders 
n Man fickle, thoughtful, volatile or tavitarn, 


= - + 866 Beck IV. the ſane Art. 
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jets, the other from combining theit 
impreſſions ; both diſtra&t it, and interrupt 
the ſeries of its thoughts. Beſides, with 
that difpoſition- weh conſtitutes ſereni - 
ty, we can contemplate Nature with the 
greateſt W and diſcern what the 

It i only in esd and when id 
paſſions are at reſt, - that the foul can re- 
fgn [cf to profound meditation: it is 
ouly in thoſe tranquil moments, when the 
foul retires within itfelf and is wrapt 
in filence, chat we can medrtate to ads 


| vantage. 


They who have great 4 6 biliby; enjoy 
kaſt'of this liberty of mind; being con- 
tinually expoſed to be acted on by objects, 
and being ſtrongly affocted by therr flights 
eſt impreſſions, they are almoſt always 
engaged by externals. This extreme fen- 
fibility, allow, may be in ſome meaſure 
remedied" by ſnunning every Rind of noĩfe, 
avoiding the light of day, and retiring to 
filence and ſolitude of the country, or by 
taking advantage of the ftillneſs- of the 
night. But theſe precautions are practica- 
Wei in certain caſes 8 ; yet, though ere- 
£111 90 op 
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ry precaution ſhould be uſed, the ſenſible 
will ſtill be more obnoxious to diſtraction ; 
for the delicate and ſenfible are ſubject to 
more wants, more indiſpoſitions, and con» 
ſequently to more frequent diſtractions, 
than thoſe who are robuſt and of ſtrong 
conſtitutions. Thus almoſt inceſſantly 
influenced by their various wants, and 
as conſtantly engaged in the gratification of 
them, as if unavoidably attached to pre- 
ſent objects, they eaſily loſe the remem- 
brance of the paſt, together with the 
power of conſidering and meditating on 
thoſe objects which preſent themſelves to 
the mind, or rather they never poſſeſs it. 
For during the perpetual flux of tumul- 
tous ſenſations which inceſſantly attract the 
attention outwardly, they can neither ex- 
amine nor . upon a ſubject what- bs 

ever. 
It ĩs therefore extremely difficult, if cot 
impoſſible, for a ſoul united to very deli» 
cate organs, to employ, itſelf in profound 
meditation, and to enjoy that liberty which 
is ſo neceſſary to the ſtudy of Nature. 
Reflection is a ſtate of the mind which 
requires a ſufficient degree of ſenſibility 
to be 1 affected, but not enough to 
make 
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make it be- irreſiſtibly, attracted by pre- 
ſent objects. Only the Man whoſe ſoul is 
united to organs f moderate ſenſibility, can 
meditate at liberty and fludy with ſucceſs. 


Organization renders the Underflanding ei- 
ther juſt, extenſive, delicate, profound; or 
ſuperficial, confined, erroneous and groſs. - 


Our intellectual faculties are neither 
developed nor improved, but in propor- 
tion as the mind compares its ſenſations, 
The more it compares them, the more 
it diſcovers their relations, and the more 
numerous are our ideas ; the more care- 
fully it examines them, ſo much the more 
perfe is our knowledge, 

I have diſtinguiſhed two powers of the 
underſtanding, that of perceiving and con- 
ſidering objects, aud that of pronouncing 
on their relations. The firſt is the baſis 
of the-ſecond, and neceſſarily precedes it. 
What then is requiſite to enable the mind 
to form a ſound judgment of things? 
An accurate perception of them. It is 
therefore on the greater or leſs degree 
of attention Wwe employ in examining 

objects, 
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objects, or rather on the different apti- 
_ tude of the mind for attention, combined 
_ with the time it is able to ſupport it, that 
the juſtnefſs of our judgments and was 
character of our ideas depend. 

To acquire profound ideas, we 5 
for a long time, and without: diſtraction, 
contemplate: the fame objects, conſider 
their relations, their difference, examine, 
compare and combine them in many dif- 
ferent ſhapes, that we may aſfterwards 
confider them under unobſerved appear- 
ances, and difcover their hidden relations. 

Iwill not however ſay, that every great 
diſcovery has been made by gradval feries 
of combinations and complicated obſerva- 
tions. Sometimes the mind overlooks the 
intermediate ſpace, and perceives its ob- 
ject at a diſtance amidſt ſurrounding 
darkneſs: but if in this manner it arrive 
at truth, it muſt. nevertheleſs return to 
obſervation, to experience, and to this 

dual ſeries of combinations, to verify 
theſe new ideas, and connect them to o- 
thers which have been already acquired, 
Thus having at once traverſed an immenſe 


ſpace, it is afterwards obliged to paſs over 
every 
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every intermediate degree which ſeparates 
the two extremes, returning circularly to 
the point from whence it at. firſt ſet out. 
Such is the progreſs: of the human Nen 
in diſcoveries of every ſort. 

Thus a perſon deſirous to acquire new 
knowledge, or verify that which he has 
already. acquired, can never accompliſh 
his deſign, but by a long and cloſe exami- 
nation of the phenomena of nature. 

It is therefore only to attention more 
or leſs ſtrong, more or leſs continued ®, 
that we owe the ä or profundity 
of ideas, 


* This attention is not the ſame with that which is 
required i in ſtudying the languages; i in this latter, every 
thing is: unconnected; in the former, every thing is 
connected: in the one, the mind relieves itſelf by 
employing attention but at intervals, ; when prompt- 
ed by the will, and by paſſing from one object to ano- 
ther; but in the other, the ſame ſubjeR requires conti- 
nued attention, the ſoul cannot examine and repoſe it 
ſelf alternately. He who deſires to divide his time be- 
tween the examination of objects and repoſe, is ever at 
a ſtand-in his obſervations, is co diſtracted in 
his thoughts, is perpetually obliged to recommence the 
ſame labour, and never profits by his pains, 25 77 


Vor. I. M 2 This 
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This -diFerent aptitude of the mind For 
attetition, and the Tpace of time it is able to 


ſfupport it, abſolutely depend on organfza- 


tion: for the mind beeotnes' fatigued juft 
as the body does, and both at the ſame time. 

It as unknown whether the ſoul is re- 
a fatigued; for out knowledge of things 
is not ſufffe ĩent:to demonſtrate whether! an 
imrnaterial ſubſtance is, or is not, naturally 
ſuſceptible of laſſitude; but without the 


aft doubt, the foul, hen one it is unit- 


ed to che body, and during the hole con- 
tinuance of its anion therewith, experi- 
ences a ſenſe of fatigue as frequently a8 
the body. 

Might I have leave to offer my apinion | 
upen fo delicate a ſubject as this is, J 
would declarc' for the r 
fapport it thus. K deen 

Since the ſenſe of laffitude i is cnc 
to both foul and body when united, it is 
evident, that the foul muſt nan the 
tigued together with the body, 

"The luſſitude of the mind vpepuy u 
laſſitude of the body itſelf *, Which is 

com- 


7 


i Laffitads of body is only an unpleaſing ſenſation, 


which ariſes from the too frequent and too continued 
tenſion 
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_ cothmiitnicated to it by che general organ 
of feeling, and probably it 2 ao more 
than this; for nes the wind, to be in- 
tent, requires the fibres to be tenſe; and 
as the fibres are ever fatigued by xbeir ters 
fi61; it is hot to he wondered at that the 
ſdul thould ceaſe tb be intent, when the 
fibres ceaſe to be tenſe, or; which is the 
ſume, the mind ever appears faelgued whit 
the body is tired, and the Body is tired at 
all times when the mind is fatigued. Be- 
ſides, we have no idea ef the'lafitude of 
che Pal, but by che weakneſs ol its thoughts 
ind emotions, and by cheir hot ebntinu- 
dnce on the fame GabjeR, When the bo- 


dy is tired, that is, when the organs are 
affected with laoguor, che functions of the 
foul. muſt needs be lang uid. the ideas 
ſcarcely diſtinct, and the vivacity of the 
ſentiments ange n An of 
ready explained. ; 185 


; (it of the bes by which the tis td hc 

hrs nn is extiaufſted,” theit organe elaſticity de- 
ereuſed, a languor ſizes the ſenſes, 0 
| e wie pot bett * J6 . 8UDW*; iii 


Rl 100 


„ es Bock IV. Art. de Grader of the foul ev4r 
congruous to the ſtate of the body. 
M 2 It 
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It. is therefore evident to me, that the 
laflitude of the ſoul is only laſſitude of the 
body 2, and that in this phenomenon, ac 
in many others, the . is eee 
by the appearance. . | 

But whether it be 3 not, this is gere 
tain, that the mind as fatigued. together 
which univerſally prevails, yet no one has 
hitherto thought proper to deduce; the na- 
tural conſequences from it. 

When the body is fatigued, admitting 
that. the ſoul,,really. fatigues. the body by 
application, let us be ever ſo deſirous to 
continue our ann and make what; 


k our F be ſomewhat Amielbed by a change 
of objects, it is not becauſe the ſoul then acts upon 
others fibres, as' a modern writer has ſuppoſed, but 
that the ſoul, rouſed by this new, object, experwnces 
a freſh pleaſure, which partly conceals, the prior ſenſe 
of fatigue, and likewiſe, becauſe this new object of- 
ten requires a leſs degree of attention, which dimi- 
nution adminiſters ſome ſort of relaxation and repoſe, 
But. if this new. object require greater attention, ſo 
far from relieving the fatigue of the. ſoul, it very ſen- 
ſibly augments it. This we experience ; when we 
change the ſtudy of hiſtory, for that of geometry, or 
the ſuperficial peruſal of a pact for ſome _ = 
n in mathematics. | 


ever 


- 


«SOUL; and BODY accounted for. r8' 
ever efforts we ipleaſe;' we canhot long 
keep the mind fixed on the ſame object, 
nor fix it there for any time ſtrongly. The 
foul ' therefore cannot continite its Denen 
uben the fibres haue loft their tenſun. 
It is therefore erronevus to faphoſe; 40 
many philoſophers have done, that our 
aptitude for attention ſolely depends on 
the power of the paſſions. It is true, that 
the greater intereſt we take in applying 
ourſelves to any particular ſtudy, the 
longet we can ſupport attention; paſſion 
can; then 'empl6y the whole ſtrengthi of 
the body, but nothing more: hence let 
the paſſion be ever ſo violent, attention 
# always 2. g to the! n and 
e ee [34237 D an 
Beſides, forced attention is more rage us 

dicial than | faveurable to our ſtudy. 
the firſt place, it cannot be very —— 
from the painful ſenſation which: ever ac- 
companies it : its duration likewiſe is very 
ſhort ; for when the organs are once wean 
ried,” they act but with little force; bes 
ſides, the body is exhauſted by thoſe vio- 
lent efforts, and Man loſes by its diſordered 
ſtate all the time which he endeavours to 
= Y -- gain 
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gain by this-protongation of attention, and 
ſometimes even mares 1 4d 
Such are the phyſical cauſes of many 
Gena af mind cauſes. which have 
hitherto. been unnoticed hy philoſopheta, 
although: they fo naturally ariſe on exami- 
ning the phenomena I have now unders 
taken to enplain. And here let us repeat 
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= out firſt principle; in order to a combina» 
= tied, of ita effects, and that we may wal 
| duce its oper conſequences.. ales: 

| Attention it ever proportionate to the wh 
. ganic elafitity-ond force of tht fibres. To pro- 


duce profound ideas, the mind therefore muſt 
be united to organs compoſed of fibtes which 
are both ſtrong and elaſtic; the mind, it 
united to in- elaſtic and weak organs, ids 
trifling and ſupercifial in its operatidns, 
Thus a Man, whoſe conſtitution is deli» 
cate and ſenfible, is not capable of pro. 
found diſquiſitions: too weak to ſuſtein 
long meditation, and too ſenſible to lead 
a contemplative life, he beholds Na- 
ture without attending to particular parts, 
inceſſantly flies from object to object, 
glances upon them, and dips not dad 
ae ſurface. 
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SQUL. and-BODY accounted far; 133 
However, Ido not pretend: to. ay, that 
every man of ſtrong and vigorous conſtin 
tution is thus profound; for, deſales this 
phyſical diſpoſition, his talent muſt be 
cultivated ; all I would be. underſtoad ta 
ſay is, that only a man of ſuch 2-conkin 
tution of bodily organs can arrive at this 
ſtate ; others may, indeed, have a greas 
number of juſt and ſolid ideas, but never 
thoſe whieh are profound and well cans 
need, That ſublime knewledge, which 
is derived from the conſtant itudy of Nas 
ture, is what they are unable to acquire 
of themſelves ; on the conteary, they muſt 
be initiated in it by others; their minds 
may be congenial with the minds of Pope 
and Voltaire, but will never riſe to the 
dignity of Newton's or de Montefquieu's x 
they may be called men of wit and 
learning, but never men of depth. ; 

To be juſt, our ideas muſt be diſtin x 
but theſe qualities are not always united. 
To conceive diſtinctly, it is ſufficient that 
our ſenſations be well expteſſed, and that 
the mind be exact in pronouneing on their 
apparent relations ; but to conceive juſtly, 
* required a perfect knowledge of 

M 4 : every 
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184 ReciyRoOCAL INFLUENCE of the 
every relation neceſſary to form” a ſolid 
judgment. Thus ideas may be W eren 
70 not be juſt. 

We may therefore from this cauſe; rea- 
fon juſtly upon one article and falfely upon 
another; but in every caſe, where to diſ- 
cover the true relations of beings, it is re- 
quiſite that we attentively examine them; 
in every caſe where the knowledge of 
things is the reſult of a great number of 
complicated combinations; in every caſe 
where truth is difficultly obtained, and 
where there is a neceſſity of ſeeing much, 
if we deſire to ſee well, the juſtneſs of our 
judgments depends on the capacity of the 
mind, and on its profoundneſs, or rather, 
juſtneſs and profoundneſs require the ſame 
degree of attention of the ſoul, and the 
ſame organic diſpoſition of the body. 
With feeble and delicate organs, therefore, 
Man is incapable of this juſtneſs of judg- 
ment: too weak to conſider objects under 
their various appearances ſucceſſively, and 
too feeble topurſue the connexion of things, 
and to collect a multiplicity of ideas in the 
ſame point; he ſuffers many things to 


and 
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SOUL and BODY accounted for. 185 
and examines haſtily thoſe which remain: 
thus 'paſſing flightly over many objects, 
and judging of the whole by his imper- 
fect knowledge of a part, he forms de- 
ductions neceſſarily falſe and inconcluſive. 

Ideas are particular or general relatively 
to their object. The ſame diſpoſition of 
organs which is neceſſary to the acquiſi- 
tion of profound ideas, is likewiſe ne- 
ceſſary to the acquiſition of thoſe which 
are univerſal: for the univerſality of ideas 
reſults from the multitude of relations, 
which the underſtanding perceives, unites 
and collects into one and the ſame point of 
view. The faculty of comprehending the 
ſyſtem of Nature is therefore given only 
to thoſe, whoſe fibres are endued with force 
and great organic elaſticitix. 

Another effect of this organization of _ 
the body, which we could never have ſuſ- 
pected and ſcarcely believe, although it is 
demonſtrated, is, that it is abſolutely ne- 
ceflary to delicacy of ſenſations and ideas. 

It is an opinion univerſally received by 
philoſophers, that the ſenſes are perfected 
by uſe, and that they are improved by 
ſeeing, feeling, taſting,'-&c, juſt as the 
mind is improved by reaſoning. 

« A painter 
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40 A painter, ſays one, ſees, at firſt light, 
« the defects of a drawing, and the dif- 


a ferent tints in a picture, abough invifie 


« ble to other eyes.” 


% A ſhepherd, accuſtomed t. to hes | 


« his flock, knows them from thoſe of 
« another, by marks which none 155 
« himſelf can diſcover,” 

* A man of a nice palate in liquors, 

T diſtinguiſhes inthe flavours of wines dif- 

« ferences which are unnoticed by others. 

1 « The car of the muſician who leads 

4 « the orcheſtra. is ſenſible of the leaft 
* diflonance,. 

« And the words of a foreign ee 


10 appear to one unaccuſtomed thereto, 


c but a confuſion of articulate ſounds, 


« which become afterwards diſtin, by 


« hearing them frequently repeated ?” 


If .we. maturely conſider theſe pheno- 
mena, we ſhall find this pretended im- 
provement of the ſenſes *, which is at- 

tributed 


1 


Tue errors which philoſophers have been guilty | 
of, relating to the organs of our ſenſations, are really 


furprifing : one pretends, Mat our ſenſes continually de- 


ceive us; another, that they are perfected by exerciſe ; - 


e a third, 


—_ SQUL and BODY accounted fori 187 
tributed. to exerciſe, to be very erionboùs 


for exerciſe neither changes the tenture _ 


our orgats, nor adds to their delicavy.:: It 
is true that; by .exercifing-the ſenſes, 4 
greater quantity of nervous fluid ig dt 
termined into their organs, whereby: their 
ſenſibility is increaſed :- but he; who'ens 
deayours to view minute objects for the 
firſt, time, has the organ of fight equatly 
tenſe With him who is accuſtomed to dil- 
tinguiſh them at the firſt glance, althobgh - 
he can neither ſee: nor remark any thing. 
It is not therefore to the organ but to the 
ſoul Which receives the ſenſation, that 
we are to attribute the: on of w _ 
nomenon. 
This esd delicdey of this Enge 

ariſes only from the attention which the 
mind gives to the ſmalleſt impreſſions of 
objects affecting itz; for whether we ox» 
erciſe our organs or not, the delicacy of 
the ſenſes oahtinued the ſame; But the 


a a hind” that they polleſs not the leaſt degree of cer 
tainty, and that each organ requires to be reftified by 
fome other: phenomena which have been hitherto attri- 
buted to the organs, though they wholly belong to the 
underſtanding, and are mere mental illuſions, 


mind, 


[ 
= 
| fp 133 Rrcir ROA nit brnos b the 
| 1 mind, being attetitive to the ſeriſations it 
F receives, gradually becomes able to diſ- 
| cern the ſmalleſt: differences, which are 


too weak to be perceived by a ſingle effort 
of the attention. | Beſides, it is not in the 
organs of ſenſe that the ſoul perceives, but 
in itſelf; there the: proſpect of nature ex- 
iſts. We' muſt therefore look on ſenfibi- 
lity as a tablet, upon which are repreſented 
the images of the objects which affect us, 
and wherein the underſtanding 'perceives 
them. As theſe repreſentations have parts of 
aſtronger or weaker colouring, more or leſs 
luminous, more or leſs diſtinct: ſo ſome of 
theſe * more ſtrongly engage the mind 
than others; thoſe which are weak 
ly coloured, and are the repreſentations 
of very minute objects, are almoſt im- 
perceptible; ſuch are not perceived at firſt 
fight, but muſt be ſought for with atten- 
tion before they are found. If a painter 
perceive at the firſt glance the defects of a 
painting; if a ſhepherd eaſily diſtinguiſh 
his ſheep ; this proceeds from no other 
cauſe, than that both are accuſtomed to 
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turn. their attention to. theſe objecta more 
frequently than to anꝝ other. Thus a very 
great number of delicate ſenſations, re- 
ceived by a ſoul united to ſtrong and e- 
laſtic organs, are loſt when united to ot- 
gans deſtitute both of ſtrength and vigour. 
What I have ſaid ef the ſenſations 
is true in regard to ideas (likewiſe; 
or it is only by long: continued attention 
hat we can make thoſe delicate obſetra- 
tions, and acquire thoſe refined ideas 
which eſcape the generality of men:. 
Thus the difference of 'the fotce and 
elaſticity of our fibres is a new ſource of 
the diverſity of minds. eee 
Hitherto we have ſeen in what manner 
tha corporeal influences the ſpiritual part, 
how the conſtitution of the body forms the 
character of the mind; but we have not 
yet concluded: let us make further re- 
ſearches into this ſubject, and endeayour to 
diſcover "truths bitherto enveloped” "with 
extreme darkneſs, © | | 

The more we ſtudy the foul, the 1 wore 
we trace its progreſs in the exerciſe of 
its faculties, and the more we examine its 
operations; the more we ſhall be forced 
"_ to 
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The mind 1 halls aan: 
cuſth oi thinking z and although elk men 
were equally, endowed therewith, organi» 
zation wayld vat the leſs .regulato the ex · 
exciſe of . this fagulty : Her thinl6ng, when 
our thoughts arc in regular ſucceſſion, re- 
quires tenſion of the fibres , the mind ne- 
ver can. ptocged alone, but requires the 
_ concurrence of the organs to foꝝm 4a found 
judgment of things, or to reflect. Thus 
depending on the ſenſes for its unfolding, 
on the organic elaſticity and force of be 
fibres for the character of its ideas; it 
likewiſe depends pn, the fame organic elaſ- 
ticity « of theſe organs, for the order of. its 
thoughts, and the mode of their ſucsceſ- 
fion ; this laſt dependency of the ſpul on 


the body i is the capſe of the Nit di- 


verbities i in minds. 
Regular thought ever requires 4 certain 
agree of tenfian of the fibres ; the mind cap 


never 


SOUL nd BODY -accounted fot. 298 
never proceed alone, but needs the tonour-= 
rens of our organs" to form e jap 
ment of things, or tb nge R ng. 
This principle, the importance whereof 
all who think juſtly #wvuſt needs feel, now 
firſt preſents itſelf; beſides, it is ſo cloſely 
connected -with the ſubject, that it re- 
quires to be fully explained, and to be ei- 
tabliſhed on the moſt demonſtrative proof. 
I cherefbre proceed to conſider Natute in a 
manner never attempted beſore. 
Tue mind is endued with the faculty ef 
judging, but judges not always it the 
ſame manner; at one time its thoughts 
are connected with each other; at another 
they are without either continuance or 
connection; ſometimes they ſuccead each 
* other with Ry aud en 1 
reverſe. 

Philoſophers en ibn theſe het 
nomena to the fool, never ſuppoſing, what 
mow appears à certain truth, that they 
wholly-depend an the body. The mind 
judges not in any particular manner, but 
by means of ſome particular relations be- 
tween it and the diſpoſition pf our organs 
this: aaſpolition Gotermuger the character af 
our thoughts, 
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aſſemblage, forms thoſe empty images 
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Although ideas ariſe without our con- 
ſent, and ſometimes in oppoſition thereto» 
the mind always requires the aſſiſtance of 


the body to diſpoſe them in ſucceſſion, 


and ine them. to ſome: particular 
end co ei! 95d £1 231910 Hunt 
When the Tong is exhauted with fa- 


3 owhen the bead inclines forward 


on the breaſt, when the eyes are heavy 
and yield to the pleaſing power of ſleep, 
the blood ſteals through the veins with a 


gentle current; the ſenſations grow weak- 


er by: degrees, the ſenſes loſe their viva- 
City, and Tie mind traces out faint i images 
only, reſembling. the almoſt imperceptible 
contours drawn by a very light hand. 
In ſleep, all our faculties are in action, 
although the imagination appears to be the 
only acting power; but the ſenſations fol- 
low, and the thoughts ſucceed each other 
with rapidity and confuſion; and we nei- 
ther compare nor are conſcious of them: 


the mind, at that time, in appearance 
diſengaged from matter, rambles after dif- 


ferent objects, and from their - irregular 


which compoſe our nocturnal illuſions. 


— 


SOUL and BODY actounted.for. 1 
On the contrary, in inflammatory fevers; 
when the blood rapidly circulates in the 
veſſels, the ſenſations and ideas are ſtrong- 
ly marked; nevertheleſs they ſucceed each 
other in confuſion, whilſt the ſoul neither 
compares nor is conſeious of them. But 
with perſons both healthy and awake, 
the ſenſations have a moderate degree of 
force, the ideas are diſtinct, the ſoul com- 
pares them, and diſpoſes them in a u 
lar and ordetly ſucceſſion. 

If we maturely conſider theſe hedges 
na, we ſhall diſcover their cauſe to conſiſt 
in the different tone of the fibres, whilſt - 
aſleep or awake, in a healthy or diſeaſed 
ſtate. of the body. In ſleep, this tone is 
too feeble to promote the juſtneſs of our 
thoughts, and the regularity of their ſue - 
ceſſion; in an inflammatory fever, the 
tone is, on the contrary, too ſtrong; a 
regular ſucceſſion of thoughts, therefore, 
always requires a certain degree of tenſion, 
or rather a moderate mn 5 organic js 
claſticity. 109 
As theſe Fs are too Giigulads chinfanr. 
principles too new, to be received without 
farther confirmation, I ſhall: proceed to 
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give the \cleareſt evidence of their truth. 
Man has two modes of exiſtence, ſleeping 
and waking ; in this latter every ſpring of 
the machine is in action; in the former, 
thoſe only which are allotted for the oon 
tinuation of the vital functions. | 

Sleep 


: is eſſential to Man; it is the ne- 
etſſary | conſequence of his conſtitution, 
and of the laws of the animal œcoõοmy: 
by theſe laws he paſſes from a ſleeping to 
a waking ſtate; by theſe laws likewife the 
time of waking neceſſarily ſucceeds that of 


repoſe, and both are independant of every 


external cauſe. For Man can ſubſiſt for a 
determinate ſpace only, in either of theſo 
ſtates: by continual watching, the inceſ- 
ſant motion of the fibres would deſtroy 
their organic elaſticity, and prevent their 
fature reparation ; ſo by continual fleep= 
ing, though the fibres are not fatigued, 


the nervous fluid would be gradually ex- 


hauſted by the action of the organs of 
life, and would never be repairect. 
The continuance of either of theſe two 


modes of exiſtence, would therefore ne- 


ceſſarily be attended with a total ao. 
of 1 motion. 


af 


At 


Fil. 
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At the appraach af ſleep, the muſcles 
relax, the neck ſetms unable to ſupport 
the head, the ams yield io theit own 
weight, the ſanſes become inactive, the 
whole body ſinks into repoſe; and the blood 
ciraulates with a ſiow and gentle pace. 
By attending ta the difpoſition- of the 
organs of a man aſleep; and to the phene--— 
mena accompanying it, we diſcovery that 
this ſtate is produced by the defect of the 
organical elaſticity of the fibres. This 
relaxation is even ſenſible to the duch, 
the ſlcein of one "aſleep being more moiſt,” 
and the fibres ſofter: than When awake. 
But were this relaxation imperceptible by 
the ſenſes; the ſimple examination of tlis 
cauſes of ſleep will be ſufficient to confitt 
the zruth of the prineiple here eſtabliſhed.” * 

It is an inconteſtible fact, that every 
thing whiel impairs the organic elaſticity 
of the fibres, oceaſions fleep' ; and that 
every thing which increaſes this elalticity 
prevents it. The loſs of nervous fluid in 
coition is immediately followed b y a light 
drowſineſs : after the conflicts of We, the 
vivacity of our motions is diminifhed;” 
our deſires. are extinct, and He tat} 
fink into repoſe, 
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The loſs of the ſame fluid he Hour 


produces. the ſame effet. 


Though this loſs of the nervous fluid 
be a principal cauſe of fleep, it is not the” 
only one; let us repair it ever ſo much by 
freſh ſupplies of aliments, ſleep will not 
be the leſs neceſſary; this may prevent it 
for a ſhort time, but afterwards ſuffers /it 
to return with new force. Thus the loſs: 
of nervous fluid is not alone produce 
tive of it; ſince, not being exhauſted of 
this fluid, Man fleeps not the leſs ; ſteep 
therefore is occaſioned. by a diſpoſition pe- 
culiar to the ſolids ; and this diſpoſition: 
is no other than the laſſitude of the or- 
gans, produced by the tenſion of the 
fibres when awake, or by the reiterated 
extenſion and contracting of the n 
in motion. 

Sleep therefore is cauſed bs: ther umb 5 
tion of the organic elaſticity of the ſolids, 
and by the diminution of 8 
elaſticity ; for it is certain, that an elaſtic 
body loſes its primitive elaſticity by fre- 
quent contraction. The fibres, after ex- 
treme tenſion, relax, and their organic 
elaſticity being impaired, the circulation 


* 21:26 
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| is lowly performed, the ſectetion of the 
nervous fluid is obſtrudted, as likewiſe its 
influx into the organs of ſenſe and mo- 
tion; whence reſult a diminution of ſen- 
Gbility, a weakneſs, and a general languor 
of the ſenſations, deſires and ideas “. 
Although all communication between 
the ſoul and the body appeats interrupted 
during fleep, theſe two ſubſtances however” 
have a conſtant” relation one to the other. 
The ſenſes are ever open to the action of 
external objects, and their ſlighteſt im- 
preſſions are conveyed to the ſoul; but too 
weak to engage it, they only glance there 
on without leaving any veſtige behind; 
ſtrong ſenſations only can awaken and en- 
gage it. Theſe are phenomena peculiar 
to ſleep, and proper to confirm what has 5 
been already ſaid concerning its cauſes. 
- . Theſe truths however are ſupported by 
other phenomena. The fibres of perſons 
greatly diſpoſed to ſleep are feeble, and-it 
is by ſleep that our exiſtence commenices.' 
The infant, whoſe fibres are endued but 


See a preceding Art. che diſpoſition of” the foul i is 
ever Congruous to that of the body, 


N 3 with 
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with a very ſmall degree 'of organic/elafs 
ticity, fleeps continually ; children, whoſe 
fibres are very weak, fleep more than tliey 
wake ; in proportion us they advance in 
years, that is, in proportion as their fibres 
acquire ſtrength and elaſtixity, they en- 
dute more eaſily the want of repoſe; wo- 
men, leſs ſtrong and deſs vigorous than 
men, have likewiſe more occaſion for 
| Nleep. -Phlegmatic men whoſe fibres 
have but a ſmall degree of organic elaſti- 
city, conſume the half of liſe in that ſtate, 
and people, When recovering from ay | 
Gon: Heep almoſt continually. -' 
Another cauſe is, that every thing which 
impairs the force of the circulation by 
decreaſing, the elaſticity of the fibres, as 
heat, emollient liquors, and whatever be- 
numbs the ſolids, a8 ſulphureous vapours, 
ſpirituous liquors and 8 ever 0 
duces ſleedßp. 27 
In ſubjects Which FS died "of a "_ 
thargy, or of any ſleepy diſeaſe, we find the 
head diſordered, and the other parts und. 


* It is remarked, that peldings are leſs 3 
than horſes, and likewiſe * 


Bonet 
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Bonet *, who has collected a vaſt 


number ef © obſervations of this kind. 


found a great quantity of | extravaſated 


4% ſeroſities in the brain of one who had 
« died of a lethargy, ſo that the cortical 


«:/ubRance and the meninges were covered 
6 there with. In another ſubject, that had 
40 never been attacked hut once with any 
« ſleepy affection, the internal. part of 


«© the cerebram was full of extravaſated 


i ſeroſities. In others, he found ſcir- 


“ ruſes and tumours in the cortical part 


ﬆ of this w/cus. Finally, in ſome that 
% had been affected with an habitual les 


« found dry, and the veflels of the pin 
© mater extremely diſtended with * 
and grumous blood. 

Theſe obſervations prove, that this con- 

tinual numbneſs is cauſed by the diminu- 
tion, or even by the total ſuppreſſion of 
the influx of the nervous fluid into the 
organs of motion and ſenſe; a natural 


eflect of its vicious ſecretion, during the 
een of the cortical, ſubſtance of the 


* ere Saplarntamn Aus bmisbe | 
N 4 braing 


„ thargy, the ſubſtance of the brain was 
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brain, of the defect of the oſcillatory 
motion of the diſtended meninges, of the 
compreſſion of the medullary ſubſtance by 
the extravaſated ſeroſities, or the defect of 
this fluid as in a ſiccity of the brain. Be- 
ſides it is well known, that the ſimple 
preſſure of this vs/cus, after the removal 
of the cranium, produces ſleep, by pre- 
venting the influx of the nervous fluid in- 
to the origin of the nerves, and conſe- 
quently by weakening the organic elaſti- 
city of the fibres, as the preceding cauſes *. 
But the moſt concluſive reaſon is, that 
{leep cannot take place whilſt the body is 
violently agitated, either by a fever, or 
by any violent paſſion, equally capable of 
producing a tenſion of the fibre. 
If the relaxation of the fibres be the 
cauſe of ſleep, the re eſtabliſnment of 
* their organic elaſticity by repoſe muſt be 
=_ the cauſe of waking, This cauſe, which 


I have many times experienced this after the ope- 
ration of the Trepan : the flight preſſure on the brain 
ever produced an obſcurity of ſight and a noiſe in the 
ears; a preſſure ſomewhat more ſtrong was followed by 
drowſineſs, and afterwards by perfect ſleep; all theſe 

ſymptoms ceaſed upon diſcontinuing the preſſure. 
Air | 18 
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is neceſſarily deduced from the nature of 
4 I ſhall demenſirate by its pheno- 
mena. 5 

On the conclodiva of undiſturbed ſleep, 
the fibres inſenſibly become more tenſe, 
the complexion more lively, the circula- 
tion more quick, the impreſſions of ob- 
jets on the ſenſes more ſtrong, and the 
ſoul again communicates with external 
objects. When we have once fallen into 
a deep ſleep, | we are not awakened from it 
but by very lively ſenſations ; but when 
the uſual ſpace of time allotted for reſt is 
nearly expired, the leaſt noiſe awakes us, 
and ever more eaſily, the nearer we are to 
the hour of awaking: ſo that the firſt de» 
.gree of ſleep is ſcarcely to be diſtinguiſh- 
ed from waking, and its. laſt, degree is 
Fonfounded therewith. Sleep, therefore, 
comes on and goes off by inſenſible de- 
grees; ſimilar, in this reſpect, to the ob- 
ſcurity of night, which gradually increaſes 
till it arriyes at midnight darkneſs, and af- 
terwards decreaſes by the ſame. gradation. 
Let us therefore conclude, that the fibres 
poſſeſs a greater degree of organic elaſti- 
city in Man whoa awake than when a- 

* 


) 
7 


7 
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fleep. It is then obvious, that whilſt the 
fibres are relaxed, there is no regular ſe- 
ries of thoughts z the mind paſſes without 
any regularity over the ſenſations it has 
received, its thoughts ſucceed each other 
in confuſion z and, if at any time they 
form a regular ſeries, it is only whilſt the 
fibres are tenſe. In the agitations of a 
painful dream, the thoughts are ſome- 
what regular; but in the mean time, 
Man is greatly diſturbed, and, when he 
afterwards awakes, finds himſelf oppreſſed 
with fatigue, and wet with ſweat and tears. 

Thus it is only by the relaxation of the 
organic elaſticity of our fibres, that ſleep 
interrupts the ſucceſhon of our ideas; the 
order of our thoughts therefore . 
on the ſtate of the body. 

I imagine, the proofs already offered in 
ſupport of this will be found fatisfacto- 
rily concluſive ; but that no proof may be 
wanting, and that the principle may be 
incontrovertibly eſtabliſhed, let us examine 
the ſtate of the body relatively to the ſuc- 
ceſſion of the ideas in madmen, thoſe live 
ing examples of the vagaries, or, if you 
will, of the rovings of this diſtempered ſtate 


of human reaſon. 
There 
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There are many ſpecies of madneſs, in 
every one of which the mind forms 
wrong judgments of things. In each ſpe- 
_ cies of madneſs, ſenfations and ideas of 
every Kind are produced, but have neither 
order nor connexion 3 and in this incohe- 
rent fuccefſion, in this chaos of ſenſations 
and thoughts, the will acts not, but lets 
the images of things ſucceed” each other 
in diforder. Attention not being ſuffi- 
ciently ftrong, the ſoul is not conſcious 
of its thoughts; fo that illuſion is often 
admitted amongſt, 'and NT i con- 
nected with them. | 
This, however, may be obſerved with re- 
ſpect to the ſeveral ſpecies of madneſs; that 
ſtate of the ſoul, which is accidental in the 
one, is. natural and conſtant in the other 
ſorts : but all equally refalt from an ina- 
bility to attend; this inability T mall de- 
monſtrate to be wholly dependent on the 
nn of the body. | 
Phy ſiologiſts have ſought in dead ani- 
mals the cauſes of this diſordered ſtate 
of the foul in living animals, as if it 
proceeded from the unnatutal confor- 
mation of ſome organ, which muſt ne- 
ceſſarily 


* 


[ 
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ceſſarily always exiſt, never dreaming that 
it might be occaſioned by ſome change in 
the organic elaſticity of the ſolids, the 
only principle by which theſe phenomena 
can be explained. A ſtriking example of 
the ill-ſucceſs of moſt . phyſiological en- 
quiries, and a proof that our efforts to diſ- 
cover truth ſerve often to miſlead us, and 
to remove us to a great diſtance from it! 

By comparing the ſtate of the body of 
one that died in perfect enjoyment of rea- 
Ton, with that of one who died in a ſtate 
of madneſs, we ſhall undoubtedly. diſco- 
ver many conſiderable differences; ſuch as 
the. diſtenſion of the veſſels of the me- 
ninges; the inflammation of theſe mem- 
branes ; the extravaſation of lymph into 
the /nu/es of the brain; the ſiccity of this 
viſcus, and of the origin of the nerves ; 
appearances commonly ſeen in the bodies 
of the latter, but never in thoſe of the 
former. This difference, which. is here 
ſuppoſed to -be the cauſe, is only the ef- 
fe. Conſidered as the effect, it may 
conduct us to the knowledge of the true 
principle; but in our enquiries we. ſhall 
proceed with greater ſucceſs, by compar- 


ing 
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ing the ſtate of the ſolids of a man in 
perfect reaſon, with That of the ſolids of 
one who has loſt it. 

The different ann of madneſs may 
be reduced to two; which are to be diſ- 
tinguiſhed not by thoſe vagaries of reaſon 
which are common to both, but by the 
character of the thoughts; they are de- 
ſigned under two general denominations 3 
furious madneſs, when the thoughts are 
daring, and the emotions of the ſoul vehe- 
ment; inſanity or idiotiſm, when the emo- 
tions of the ſoul and the thoughts are 
weakly expreſſed. 

There is a rigidity of the nervous ſyſ 
tem, when the rovings of the ſoul are at- 
tended with fury, as in frenzy, inflamma- 
tory fevers, drunkenneſs, and the hyſteric 
affection; there is a debilitation thereof, 
when the ſame rovings. are indicated in a 
tranquil and languid manner, as in inſa- 
nity, dotage, and in that melancholy 
madneſs, which is occafioned by the uſe of 
narcotics. Every one may be convinced 
of this, by ſimply inſpecting a body in 
theſe different ſtates; and by examining 


the phenomena, KI 
With 
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With regard to that affection of, the 


mind which. i 18 produced by drunkenneſs, 


it is obvious,. that ſpirituous liguors are 
peculiarly adapted to. produce a rigidity in 


the fibres. 


The ſaline — 1 with Teh. theſe 
liquors, are impregnated, and the ſpirits 
with which they abound, when received 
into the ſtomach, firſt irritate ,its -mem- 


| branes, and, being conveyed into the in- 


teſtines, irritate their coats: this irrita 
tion 1s immediately followed by a ſpaſm. 
of theſe organs, propagated. through-, 
out the body, by the correſpondence of 
the nervous, ſyſtem which. affects every 
part, but more eſpecially the meninges. . 
This violent tenſion of the meninges 
is preſently after produced in a more direct 
manner: the ſalts and the ſpirits gradually 
paſs into the fluids, and, being conveyed 
to the brain with the, blood, increaſe the 
tenſion of its membranes, and the circula- 
tion is rendered more impetuous. This 
violent ſpaſm, at intervals, compreſſes the 
cavity of the nerves, and, interrupts, in 
whole or in part, the A of their fluid: 


hence 
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hence proceed thoſe irregular and convul - 
ſive motions of the muſcles, that ſtagger⸗ 
ing and total loſs of ſenſe and motion, 
obſerved in perſons who have died in a ſtate 


of inebriation. By comparing the tone 
of the ſolids of a drunkard, with chat of 


the ſolids of a temperate perſon, we find. 


the fibres moderately tenſe in the latter, 
and extremely ſo in the former. In drunk- 
enneſs, the countenance appears inflamed, 
the eyes red and fiery, the veſſels of the 
face diſtended, the limbs at firſt are flexi 
ble, afterwards they ate ſtiff and con- 
vulſed ;; the regularity of muſcular motion 


is deſtroyed, the body is unſtable, the 


ſenſes moth doll, the fight is troubled, and the 
looked upon ſeem to waver, Here, 


 obje@ts 
if we may judge by the ſenſes, is an ex- 
tretne tenſion of the fibres, which very 
nearly approaches to rigidity, and this ri- 
gidity is proved on the teſtimony of facts. 
If this ſpaſm be ſo viſible in the ſtrong 
and groſs organs, what muſt it be in the 
fibres of the meninges, which are incom- 
paradiy more delicate and more fenfible ! 
Tbe effects, which are produced in the 
ſolids in drunkenneſs, by the irritating . 
and 
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208 RxciPROCAL INFLUENCE of the 
and cauſtic particles of the liquors which 
have been drunk, are produced in fevers 


in a much higher degree *. In the hyſteric 


paſſion, the ſpaſin of the nervous ſyſtem is 


— 


ever conſiderably greater than in fevers; 


but this ſpaſm ariſes not inſtantaneouſſy: 


at firſt, a numbneſs is felt about the hips 
and loins, the abdomen and ſtomach are 
diſtended, a painful oppreſſion is felt at 
the breaſt, anxieties at the heart, a gene- 


ral numbneſs and ſhivering of the whole 


body, violent pain is felt in the head, a 
tenſion in the forehead and temples, the 


fight is troubled, involuntary tears flow, 


reſpiration is difficult, the navel is drawn 
inwards, the heart palpitates, the pulſe is 


hard and unequal, the extremities become 
cold, the ſopbagus is cloſed, reſpiration 


interrupted, the voice dies away, the. 


mouth is convulſed, the arms and hands 


are violently contracted, the body is con- 
torted, and every limb agitated with con- 


vulſive motions. 


They who are acquainted with the conſtitution. 


of the human body and the cauſes of diſeaſes, know 


that fevers are always prod! ow by a ſpaſm of the irri- 


tated Nervous * Fi Ix "4 
inally, 
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Finally, if we carefully examine the 
body of a madman, we ſhall find the 
fibres to be tenſe, the pulſe extremely 
hard and unequal, the eyes fiery, as in 
rage, and the body affected with convul- 
ſive motions, more or leſs ſtrong, accord - 
ing to the force of the frenzy, but leſs ap- 
parent than in the diſeaſes mentioned 
above; nor is their fury ſo extreme. 
This extraordinary vigour, theſe impe- 
tuous- motions, theſe terrible convulſions 
which accompany "drunkenneſs, the hyſ-" 
tetic paſſion, frenzy, and inflammatory 
fevers, are evidently the effects of the 
violent influx of the nervous fluid into the 
muſcles, ocoaſioned by the violent and ire 
regular contraction of the irritated me- 
ninges, That there is a ſpaſm, a rigidity 
in every caſe of this kind, is obvious from 
the attendant ſymptoms, and from the 
ſtate of the organs of ſubjects which have 
not ſurvived this diſorder. d Langegg 
In the diſſection of hyſtetic women, 
we almoſt always find every part of the 
body unaffected, the organs « of generation 
„eee eee e 
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excepted : In ſome the ger have 
been founddiſtended witha thick and yel- 
ce jowiſh liquor, of à very offenſive ſmell ; 
% in others the reftes, ſpetmatie veſſels, and 
ce veſſels of the uteri, were diſtended with, 


* a whitiſh lymph, viſcous and of a very 


pungent ſmell 3 in others, were found 
poly pous excteſcences adjoining to 
* the uterus; the uterus itſelf has been 
* obſerved nearly filled with a fluid, in 
N colour as if tinged with ſaffron and cor 
6 „ been inflamed and diſtended with 
« prumous and thick blood.” 
From the ſymptoms accompanying this 
diſeaſe, it is evident, that the ſpaſm of 
the nervous ſyſtem; occafioning the diſ- 
order of the functions of the body, begins 
at the uterus, which is irritated by the 
corrupted Iiquor contained in the ſper - 
matic veſſels, and is afterwards gradually 
beg by 12 to _ ney yung 


. She, Valalius, L. g. ©, 9 en 
fabric. Riolanus, Antropol. Lib. 2. pag. 35. Bin- 
ninganus, cent. Q. cap. go. Manezeta, Miſcellan. 
Curioſ. Natur. dec. 1. obl. 32. Diembrbeck, Lib. 1. 
Cap. 24. 

even 
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eren to the membranes of the brain, whats 
a en d riable marks of inn: 
ban. 

% Jn cubjecs which. — died of do 
* r ——— many 
1% ramifications of the greninges have been 
* faund diſtended, and theſe membranes 
© themſolves inſlameũu s; in others haue 
*. been diſcovered ananyſanious ſerglities 
% in the ventricles: of the brain, many 
%, valictes, or rather verges full of ſanious 
«lymph, and the flow choroi das in · 
* flamed: ip others the veſſels of the mn 
% ninges were divid and full of thick hlood, 
t many ſeroſities were fonad in the veutri- 
« cles of the brain, and a livid palypous 
© concretion in the In, Falti- furmis iche 
other parts of the body were ſaund. 
dhe brain alone being affected. This 
dilatation af the Hood veſſals, theſe: man 
ric t, theſe diſtenons, theſe entrauaſas- 
tions of {anions ſeroſities, and inflamma⸗- 
tions of the membranes of the brain, are 
nn cies af violent; arvegylary 


N Ther 
® See Miſcellan, Cuigl. Nat. e. g d 
Anno 5. & dec. 2, pag 152. Ano 4- ; | 
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and obſtructed circulation, occaſioned by 
the ſpaſm of the nervous ſyſtem, and of 
the ſolids in general. For when a part is 
affected with a ſpaſm, the: veſſels of which 
it is: compoſed are violently contracted; 
and as the coats of the arteries are more 
ſtrong than thoſe of the veins, ſo much 
the more they reſiſt their contraction; 
the blood continues to flow en to that 
part with eaſe,” but in its return is ob- 
ſtructed; whereby it accumulates in theſe 
veſſels, and © exceſſively diſtends them: 
hence theſe inflammations, diſtenfions and 
varices. When the diſtenſion is extreme, 
the veſſels permit their contained fluid to 
permeate their coats: hence thoſe extra- 
vaſations of the lymph, blood, and thoſe 
polypous exctreſcenees which proceed 
there from. Finally, if we obſerve that 
eauſtic acrids, as the Hyoſciamum, ſolanum 
verum, and generally every thing that ir- 
ritates the nerves and renders them rigid, 
either taken internally or applied out ward 
ly produce the moſt terrible delirium and 
madneſs; whilſt lenients and antiſpaſmodic 
_ medicines reſtore reaſon, we ſhall be con- 
vinced, that this 59 ſtate of the 
das | mind 
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mind is wholly produced by the ſpaſm of 
the nervous ſyſtem, but more eſpecially 
by that of the membranes of the brain. 
Hence it is evident, that furious madneſs 
proceeds from a rigidity of the fibres; I 
ſhall now ſhew that infanity or idiotiſm is 
occaſioned by their relaxation: 

- Inſanity often ' ſucceeds madneſs, and 
that inſtantaneouſly ; this phenomenon” is 
very natural, as the violent tenſion of the 
fibres muſt be followed by theic relaxation: 
when this debilitation is confiderable, and 
the organic elaſticity of the fibres is '16 
greatly impaired,” that it requires "ſome 
conſiderable time before it can'be reſtored, 
the mind-recovers not the tone adapted for 
reaſon-;' it only changes the ſpecies of its 
folly. This is more particularly obſerved 
in inflammatory fevers, ' where furious 
madneſs opens the diſeaſe, ' and idiotiſm 
concludes it. ' Whilſt the nerves are con- 
vulſed, and the circulation is vehement, 
Man acts with violence, his ideas are con- 
fuſed, he loſes all knowledge, and utters, 
with a furious aſpect, incoherent expreſ- 
ſions: but when the "morbid humours” 
OR taken another courſe, when the black 

O 3 poiſon 
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; poiſon which occaſions his diſeaſe is diſ- 
charged from his veſſels; weakened by 
the violence of his tranſports, he remains 


: a long time deſtitute of ſtrength, de- 
| prived of reaſon, inſenſible either of 
a the evil or danger of his condition, and is 
reduced to a ſtate of infaney, which is of 
9 ſo much the longer duration, as the debi- 
=_ litation of the elaſticity of his fibres is 
#4 more extreme; for in theſe caſes the ef- 
fect is ever equal to the cauſe, 

To the foregoing may be added the 
analogy between the difpoſition of the 
ſoul and body during ſleep, and the diſ- 
poſition of theſe two fubſtances during in- 
ſanity. For this ſtate of the ſoul, whilſt 
Man is awake, perfectly correſponds to 
that whilſt Man is aſleep ; the fucceſſion 
of ſenfations is the ſame z the exerciſe of 
thinking, and the action of the organs 
are the fame likewiſe; in both, the fibres 

are relaxed, and the circulation languid : 
— it appears, that theſe two ſtates 
| have ſimilar cauſes. 
= This kind of inſanity i is oftentimes 
| produced by exceffive ſtudy, by violent 
paſſions, _ a conſiderable lofs of ſemen, 
and 
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and by every thing which dehilitates the 
organie elaſticity of the fibres. Pbis is 
canfirmed by comparative anatomy: fdt 
the ſtate of dotage, that is, when the 
ſenfatians and ideas are combined without 
order, is preciſely: the fame as when the 
body is feeble, the ſtrength is exhauſted, 
and the organs are inelaſtic. It is there - 
fore obvious, that this alienation of mind 
is the effect of the extreme impairing of 
the organic elaſticity of aur ſolid s. 
Furious madneſs proceeds fram the rigidity 
of the fibres ; idiotiſin or inſanity from their 
relaxation; and the fate adapted for reaſon 
From tbeir moderate elaſticity : ſuch are the 
ſecret cauſes of the order which obtaing 
in our thoughts. Hence it appears, that 
a greater or leſs degree of tenſion of the 
fibres can make a man either rational or 
inſane. Reaſon and madneſs muſt therefore 
depend on the mechaniſm of the body, 
and not in the leaſt on the foul, as philoy 
ſophers have falſely ſuppoſed. 

Having contemplated theſe rovings af 
the ſoul, and diſcovered their caules in 
the different tones of the fibres, let us 
proceed to aſſign the reaſon of theſe phe- 


nomena. 
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A regular ſeries of thoughts ever re- 
quires, in order to its formation, that 


the mind be intent on the object of its 


judgments; this intenſeneſs of the mind 
is ever accompanied by that of the body. 
During meditation, the pulſe beats more 
ſtrongly than when we do not meditate, 
and ſo much the more ſtrongly, as the 
ſoul is the more deeply engaged in medita- 
tion. Thus in cataleptics, whilſt the 
ſoul is involved in the moſt profound re- 
flections, the blood circulates with greater 
freedom and force, the complexion be- 
comes more lively, reſpiration more free, 
and every function of the body is more 


perfectly performed. During meditation 


the whole body is violently tenſe, but par- 
ticularly the plexus ner voſi, and the mem- 
branes of the brain. 

Too great or too long application in- 
creaſes this tenſion, even ſo far as to ex- 
cite a ſtupor in the head, and kindle up a 
fever in the veins : ſtudious perſons fre- 
quently experience this, I FTE have, 


many times. 


The ſoul, during meditation , not only af- 
fects the _ with a degree of tenſion, but 


with- 
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without its concurrence cannot operate 
alone. 'In chronic diſeaſes, during a Rate 
of convaleſcence, and after a conſiderable 
loſs of ſemen, we can neither reflect nor 
meditate, whatever efforts we make; we 
think very little, 'and our ideas are vague 
and unconnected. Even immediately af- 
ter profound meditation, the mind being 
fatigued, indulges itſelf in roving, al- 
though the will oppoſe; we indeed con- 
tinue to think, but our thoughts are alto- 
gether irregular; we remain awake, but 

experience the effects of ſleep; imagina- 
tion traces the ſame airy ſemblances, the 
ſame fugitive ſhades as during ſleep. 

No regular ſeries of thoughts can be 
formed without a tenſion of the fibres: 
this tenſion has fixed bounds, determined 
limits,” beyond which the ſucceſſion of our 
ideas cannot proceed. When the fibres 
are too' tenſe, as in drunkenneſs, in fevers, 
and in violent head aches, let us ever fo 


much attempt to reflect, all our efforts 


are vain, the ſoul is either in a delirium or 
in a fupor. It has been proved, that in 
regular thought the underſtanding “ is ſub- 


uy See Book II. Art, Exerciſe of the underſtanding. 
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218 RxcirzecAt INFLUENCE off tht 
je& to the will; that this exerciſe-of res · 
ſon requires a certain tone of the ſolids; 
and that the tone of the ſolids neceſſary 
to reaſon has a certain extent: this tone, 
therefore, muſt be conſtantly exiſtent in 
Man, whilſt his organs are obedient to 
the will; but is not found either in a 
ſtate of rigidity or relaxation, two dates 
of the fibres which have this in common, 
that they both equally free the ar from 
ſubjection to the will. 

If we notice the power which certain 
aliments, fruits, and liquors have on the 
body, we ſhall be convinced that it is ſu- 
perior, or at leaſt equal to that of the 
ſoul oyer the material ſubſtance to which 
it is united. Again, if we compare the 
empire of the different faculties of the 
ſoul over the body, we ſhall be convin- 
ced *, that the power of ſenſibility is 
ET greater than that of the will, and 
incomparably more ſo than that of the un- 
derſtanding or imagination. That of ſen- 
ſibility and imagination is univerſal ; that 
is, it influences both the muſcular fibres 
and their fbrillz, the organs of ſenſe and 


® See Book III. Obſ. 62. 
| motion; 
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motion; whilſt that of the will is reſtrain- 
ed to the latter of theſe only. But none 
of theſe faculties has any power over the 
body, but” by the nervous fluid; when 
this is deficient, or when it has loſt its 
energy, ot even when the elaſticity of the 
fibres is impaired, it is obvious, that the 
power of the wilt is at an end. Even 
when this fluid is violently impelled into 
the muſcular fibres, either by ſenſibility 
or by ſome other caufe, with greater im- 
petuoſtty than the will can impel it; tt is 
evident, that the rigidity is not removed, 
but confirmed thereby, if it proceed from 
a violent influx of the nervous __ into 
the fibres. | 

Hence the reaſon why the violent "I 
ons, as rage, fear, tertor, affect us with a 
kind of momentary madneſs; why the 
efforts we make to reflect, when fatigued 
by meditation, only ſerve to ineteaſe our 
inability to think; in a word, why the 
rigidity and total relaxation of the ſolids 
deprive the ſoul of the free exerciſe of its 
faculties, and are the cauſes of madneſs, the 
degree and force whereof is N 
to that of their principle. 
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220 RECIPROCAL INFLUENCE of Sb 
Loet us therefore conclude, that as the 
mind cannot act alone, it ever requires the 


\ eoncurrence- of the corporeal organs to reflect 


and meditate, and that the unfolding of its 
faculties entirely depends upon organization. 

I have now only. to offer a few obſerva- 
tions on the ſubſequent phenomena, to 
confirm what has been ſaid on the ſame 
ſubje& elſewhere *®. Certain hypochon- 
driacs ſee viſions at mid-day, and with 
their eyes open : ſome fancy they behold 
a continued ſeries of phantoms and hide- 
ous ſpectres, rapidly ſucceeding each other; 
others, a ſeries of agreeable objects, flit- 
ting ſhades, female forms, magnificent 
ſcenes, which offer themſelves in ſucceſ- 
ſion, and are ſeen like objects really ex- 
iſting; ſo that the deception of theſe vi- 
ſionary repreſentations is ſo ſtrong, that 
they believe them to be realities. 

When ſpeaking of the colourings which 
the ſentiments of the ſoul communicate to 
objects, and of the illuſions of the paſſi- 


* See Book II. Art. Some fi ingular phenomena ex- 
Plained, concerning the effects of the — on the 
—_— 
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ons analogous to the facts related above, I 
obſerved, that phyſiologiſts had attributed 
theſe phenomena to the nervous fluid; and 
that, to account for it, they had imagin- 
ed, “that this fluid, which is naturally 
4 ſubject to the empire of the foul; be- 
© comes its ſuperior in theſe affections; 
e that in the organ of fight particularly, 
te it aſſumes! every ſueceſſive modification 
«| repreſentative of objects, which had 
«| before; affected it. I demonſtrated, 
that phyſiologiſts im properly confound the 
operations of the ſenſes with thoſe of the 
mind ; I likewiſe proved this phenome- 
non to be very ſimple, and only myſterious 
from our miſapprehenſion of it. I ob- 
ferve now; as I did then, that theſe viſions 
of hypochondriacs are otily ſenſations re- 
newed from the memory, the empty phan- 
toms of a ſoul violently agitated, wholly 
engrofſed and miſled by its pleaſures or 
its pains, and unable to return within i it- 
ſelf to examine objects. 

I have already A" that the ſoul, 
when ſtrongly affected by any object, is | 
blind to every other, it being no longer 
able to attend thereto ; I ſhall now offer a 
phyfical reaſon of this phenomenon, 
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It is only by attention, that we oan diſ- 
tinguiſſi in the ſoul the teal impreſſions of 
things from ſenſations re- produced. Be- 


ſides, the preſence. of mind neceſſary to 


reflection, nequires in the fibres a certain de- 
gree of tenſion, the aredium! between rigi- 
dity and relaxation. In inflammatory fe- 
vers, and in the hypochondriac . diſeaſe, 
there is the ſame rigidity as in the inflam- 
mation of the ſtomach, coutracted by the 
vie of ſome acrid pere — 
—— ner vous Gem, rern 
the membranes of the brain. In all theſa 
caſes, reaſon is extinct; ſor the will has 
no Jonger any power over the organs, as 
has been already ſhewn. Thus, aban- 
doned to itſelf, the mind employs itſelf in 
reviewing the objects which formerly af - 
fected it; but wanting the attention ne- 
ceſſary to diſcern Whether their image be 
re · produced ar not, iĩt miſtakenly imagines 
them preſent, and really exiſting. 

When tbe ;ſpaſm ceaſes, the mind in- 
ſtantly recovers its reaſon, theſe i imaginary 
objects diſappear, . the deception ceaſes, 
the fatient nds himſelf in his chamber, 

4 ſurround» 
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ſurrounded by his diſconſdlate friends, and 
relates to them the ſubject of his viſions. 

Tho ſame effects which are produeed by 
acrid bumours on the body in fevers, and 
by irritating aliments in the inflammation 
of the ſtomach, are like wiſe produced by 
an inflained imagination, and by violent 
paſſions ; examples, which confirm this, 
2 to / our obſervatiou t 
When the foul is engroſſvd by any vio- 
tent paſſion, hen the imagination forms 
a lively picture of the charms ef a favou- 
rite object, repreſents it as the idol of the 
heart, adorns it with every attractive grace, 
and ſuffers it eo make a deep impreflion 
on the mind; by degrees the charms, in 
which we have cloathed and decked it, 
dazzle the ſight, and impoſe even on our- 
ſei ves: then wholly engaged thereby, we 
are inſenſible to every other object, and 
mifted by thei phantoms, pn our 
vahons for rtaſit ies. 
Thus, in . 1 
ſoul tormented by remorſe, the guilty 
wretch continually revolves in his min 
every crime he has committed, and re- 
— centfeebloridica to deſpair. Should 
T ſleep 
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224 (RECIPROCAL INFLUENCE of the 
ſleep cloſe" his eyes; bis ſleep is only a 
frightful de/irium, tlie conſciouſneſs of his 
crimes preys upon his heart, and terrifies 
him with horrid viſions. He dreams 
he hears the groans of thoſe he has de- 
ſtroyed, thinks he ſees their ghoſts riſing 
from their tombs, and imprecating the 
juſtice: of heaven on him; the darkneſs 
of hell coyers the face of the earth, 
the furies hiſs in his ears, ſhake their 
torches at him, and purſue, and haunt 
him wherever he goes; devils, fiends» 
every . moniter in fable beſet his [foul ; 
harraſſed with theſe horrible viſions, the 
wretch awakes in affright, vents loud 
cries, ſtarts back with horror at the ap- 
proach of his friends, whom now he 
knows not, and claſps the next thing he 
finds in his arms, and . he en to 
the alta. 
Thus it is that the daes eee 1 
ons and trances; thus it is that enthuſiaſm 
is changed into a delirium, and thus it is 
that fanatic minds ſometimes er cham- | 
ſelves inſpired. (4150 £ 
This diſcourſe on the ſucceflion of: our 
cls and the order which obtains: in our 
3p thoughts 
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thoughts, recalls me to the point from 
whence I firſt ſet out. I then proved that 
the depth, the juſtneſs and ſublimity of 
ideas, required fibres ſtrong and greatly 
elaſtic,” and that theſe characters of our 
ideas varied together with the organization: 
but the different degrees of the ſtrength 
and elaſticity of theſe organs in different 
individuals, which at firſt appeared of fo 
little conſequence, produce other very 
lorpriſing effects. This principle, ſimple 
as it is, abounds in conſequences z it; is 


this wich enables us to diſcover) truths, 


hitherto \concealed from the learned, and 
involved in profound darkneſs.” Let us 
endeavour to draw from this hidden ſource 


ſome additional knowledge, Which may 


throw light on ſome very obſcure ſubjects, 
and ſcatter flowers over the bes. paths 


of Phileſoph gn 
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Oda varie renders Imagination the Predb- 
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$19 10 91 - N le fits us uot 
The — of . thought is to 


the mind, what voluntary motion is to the 


body; that is, a ſtate of conſtraint which 
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226 RgciyPROCAL INFLUENCE of Ile 
the foul! commonly yields to with __ 
tance, and ever eridures with pain. 

If we follow the ming in its ee 
we ſhall obſerve, that when abandoned 
to its own activity, it acts without rule 


and without method; it never acts with 
order, but When neceſſity * odliges it 
thereto, and returns 10 its farmer ſtate 
immediately, when fread from reſtraint, 
What renders the regular - exerciſe: of 
thought more fatiguing than the irregular, 
is the attention Which it requires; the dif- 
ficulty of fixing objects in the mind, in 
order to conſider them + without diſtrac- 
tion, and the efforts which are neceſſary 
to dzicern their different relations z efforts 
ſo much the more painful as the objects 
bappen to be naturally volatile, and fall 
not within the /cognizance of the. ſenſes. 
But what renders theſe efforts painful, is 
that tenſion of the fibres which this in- 
tenſeneſs of the mind requires ; far the 
tenſion of the fibres ever. produces in the 
ſoul an nee ſentiment more or leſs 


- '® See Book II. Art. n n 
latively to the degree of A ch requires. 


4 Ibidem. 
ſtrong, 
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ſtrang, but ever proportionate to its force. 
We muſt therefote conſtantly recur to phy- 
ſical cauſes, to account for chat nn. 
of ihe mind. | 

By following the mind in its operations, 
it is eaſy to diſcover, that when it ceaſes 
to conſider objects attentively, it no longer 
judges of their true relations; in this caſe 
thought becomes imagination. Thus, of 
all the ſciences, geometry requires the leaſt 
aid from imagination, as it continually 
fixes the attention on one particular ob- 
je@ 5. 

1 bave demonſtrated, that regular thought 
fatigues the mind much more f, and much 
ſooner than revery; I have likewiſe ſhe wn, 
that when the mind is fatigued, it ng 
longer fixes upon any object, and ceaſey 
to conſider Wtentively + I have ſhewn, 


It is not that he who Adee a demonſtration 
has no oceaſion for invention; but that the demonſtra- 
tion being once diſcovered, others have only to purſue 
it: only the inventor of a ſcience has occaſion to rea- 
ſon ; thoſe who ſucceed him have na more to 90 than to 
repeat his reaſonings. 

+ See Book II. Art. Regular thought conſidered re- 
latively to the degrees of attention which. it ern 

t Book III. Obſ. 6. 
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that the attention af the mind is ever pro- 


portionate v to the ſtrength and organic 
elaſticity-'of the fibres. Whence let us 


conclude, that a foul united to a 222 


and feeble body mult Peet 780 Fe imagination 
than judgment. TIT ix 1 Weg ei,; 


The tranſition from reaſba to imagitia- 


tion is very eaſy. If the mind, during 


reflection, be diſtrated' by any ſentation, 

it loſes ſight of its objects, is engaged by 
ſome analogous relation, and wanders from 
one to anvther, till it entirely loſes its 
firſt engagement; it at length perceives- 
itſelf bewildered in the labyrinths of 


imagination, even whilſt it fancies Fd | 


ſelf attentively purſuing its former te- 
flections. The greater the lenſibifity, 
the more difficult it is to prevent 
theſe wanderings : whence it follows: 
that the Man whoſe organs. are delicate and 
greatly ſenſible: muſt . poſſeſs een 
K 26 % bvb 9500, ynied noi 

If the tranſition from reiben to imagi 
nation be very eaſy, it is likewiſe very 


Bock IV. Art. mu renders the” under. 


ſtanding extenſive, juſt, a eonfined, errone- 
ous or groſs, &c. © 100) 111 3009 7 


. 
4 « 
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natural. Whatever our, thoughts. may bes. 
ſome ſecret attractive, ſome hidden charm,, 
recalls. the mind to its favourite ſubject. 
The ſoul, ever delighted with pleaſing 
ſentiments, reſigns itſelf. wholly thereto, 
and its natural love of happineſs prompts; 
15 to perpetuate the pleaſure it takes there- 

The mind, thus reliſhing thoſe 
W wiſhes to increaſe them; where» 
fore it-ſucceſſively. occupies itſelf in- exa- 
mining, one after another, all the; agreea- 
ble objects which are in any way — — | 
ted with thoſe which affect it with de- 
light, and thus thought becomes imagi= 
nation. Man therefore has perpetual need 
to be on his guard againſt theſe wanderipgs, 
and the more ſo in proportion to his greater 
ſhare, of ſenſibility ; for in this caſe the at- 
attraction of. pleaſure is moſt powerful, 
In this reſpect therefore, the foul which i 
united to very ſenhible and elaftic't "organs, Po. | 
fe Het more e of imagination than of Ae 


Organization charatteri iſs the Troveurs. 


Organization, not only determines our 
aptitude either for imagination or for 
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judgment, but alſo often forms the cha⸗ 
racter of our thoughts. 5 

When the exerciſe of the rd 
ing is wholly imagination, the nature of 
its images and ideas is ever determined “ 
by that of the ſenſation or ſentiment, then 
affecting the mind. If this ſentiment or 
ſenſation be agreeable, there is a ſeries of 
pleaſing illuſions and agreeable images: if 
painful, there is a ſucceſſion of fad and 

. hideous repreſentations. The fame phe- 

nomenon is alſo evident during fleep : out 
dreams are pleaſing or terrifying, accord- 
ing to the ſenſations we then experience. 

If we take a tetroſpective view of what 
we have ſaid concerning the ſucceſſion of 
our ideas, when ſpeaking of the exerciſe of 
our mental faculties, we ſhall find this 
phenomenon very ſimple. The mind, if 
left to itſelf, ever proceeds by analogies : 
the thoughts therefore muſt be gay, when 
the ſoul is affected with pleaſure, and fad 
when affected with pain, 


This is very evident in the furor uterinus, a dif- 
eaſe produced by the irritating quality of the ſemen, 
depraved by a too long continuance in the ſecretory 
vgſſels, and in the iacubus or night-mare, | 

| The 
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The impreſſions reeeived by the organs 
of the body are conveyed to the ſoul, fix 
there, and ſerve 48:2 point of departure, 
from whenee it ſets. out when it eommen» 
des its future opetations4.. from. this 
time forwards it is engaged Ya bes 
images. and. analogous thoughts oni. 
And as the ſoul ever perceives the diſ- 
poſition of the body during flegp, although 
it appears to be then freed from its  ſub- 
jection to tho ſenſes; the ſame. analogy 
muſt be obſerved in man aſleeps | as when 
awake. Hence the reaſon why the nature 
of dreams is ever analogous; to. the ſtate 
of the body, and to the ſenſation then af- 
fecting the mind. Hence too, the reaſon 
why, when the ſenſation is agreeable, we 
enjoy during ſleep a ſeries of pleaſing de- 
ceptions and agreeable images; but, when 
It is painful, are | terrified ' with diſmal 
choughts and frightful illuſions. 
What has been ſaid above goncerniog 


the imagination, is propetly applicable to 
irregular thought only ; its regular pro- 
ductions require the ſame phyſical diſpo-— 

ſition which reaſon does. 50 
The mind muſt compare and combing 
its ſenſations and its thoughts in many dif- 
P 4 ferent 
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ferent 'ſhapes, to form new productions 
therefrom; this requires attention, and 
conſequently” force and elaſticity in the 
fibres. Tus imagination is wealened by 
degrees; fogether with the organic elaſticity of 
the ores in proportion as they become more 
lax or "more rigid, the mind cannot: compare 
zr combine its ſenſations, and becomes inac- 
rive; even fo far as to be no longer able ei- 
ther to imagine or to invent; it then eeaſes to 
draw conſequences: from principles, and 
ouly acts by the aid of the ſenſe. 
Nevertheleſs, if regular imagination re- 
quires the elaſticity of our organs, it re- 
quires it in a leſs degree than reaſon ;; for 
its objects are neither neceſſarily depen+ 
dant on each other, nor cloſely connected: 
its productions are only detached parts, 
where the mind has nothing to do but to 
weave them into one tiſſue. Finally, be- 
cauſe their connection depends not on the 
combination of a great number of thoughts 
or ideas which are naturally profound 
and difficult to be inveſtigated, as thoſe 
of reaſon commonly are; a ſingle ſtroke 
of the pencil ſhall frequently ſerve to con- 
nect the parts of which the group is to be 
ä com- 
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eompoled. - And although regular imagis. 
nation may be a ſtate of eonſtraint like 


reaſon, it nevertheleſs fatigues the. ſoul, 


much leſs; for imagination has ever the 
choice of its ſubjects, and this choice i is ever 
directed towards agreeable objects; whilſt 
reaſon, ever tied down to follow nature, 
mult, needs frequently find an irkſomeneſa 
from painful reſearches and dry refletions, 
and is ever bukied i in a diſguſtful employ- 
ment. Imagination therefore not only re- 
quires leſs attention than reaſon, but alſo 

poſſeſſes many plealing attractives befides. 
- Imagination requires leſs. force of the or- 
gans than reaſon, but. a greater ſhare of 
organic elaſti ity. of the fibres, or rather a 
greater ſhare of ſenſibility. . Fe or it is not 
always by à careful examination of ob- 
jects, nor by a ſeries of many ſacceſſiye 
combinations, that the imagination forms 
new productions: the moſt happy ſtrokes 
of fancy often preſent themſelves to the 

mind ſpontaneouſly, when we leaſt think, 
and are never the fruit of pains or plod- 
ding. It is therefore only by variouſly 
combining objects, by leaving (if I may 
be allowed the expreſſion) the mind to 
rove 
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rove at will, and by employing no more 
attention thah is neceſſary to collect 


che reſult of its thoughts, and to ſe- 


lect therefrom ſuch as are for its pur- 
poſe, The greater our ſenſibility, the 
mort Hable we are to diſtraction, the 
more affected by analogies; the leſs at- 
tached to material objects, and the more 


capable of thoſe happy, but fortuitous 


combinations, the true ſource of inge 
nious fallies, and of the nobleſt produce 
tions of the human mind. 

Thus therefore men who have but lit 
tle ſenſibility, and are of robuſt organs, 


can poſſeſs but a ſmall ſhare of imagina- 


tion: men, who are but little ſenfible, 
and yet delicate, muſt poſſeſs more. They, 
who are feeble and of great ſenſibility, 
yet greater: and they who are extremely 
vigorous and extremely ſenſible, moſt 
of all. Eager to riſe above the ſphere of 
the-ſenſes, theſe can alone foar above this 
low world, and witha bold wing traverſing 
the boundleſs tracts of æther tranſport 


themſelves to worlds unexplored before. 


I have proved, that reaſon is not eſ- 


ſential to the foul, and that the imagina- 


tion 
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tion de pends on the elaſticity and force of 


the NT I hall now demonſtrate, that 

remembrance and recollection are modes 

of the foul's exiſtence, and 2 Jepers- 

deirt on organization. * 

Remenbrance and RecolleSion dint on 
| 12 0 | 


4 Ac 


| 8 Bg is almoſt always conferaded 
with remembrance and recollection, qua- 
lities very diſterent, and which ought to 
be carefully diſtinguiſhe&®*.; Memory, or 
the faculty of retaining our ſenſations and 


ideas, is peculiar” to the ſoul, and inde= 


pendentof every phyſieal eauſe: but femem- 
brance and recollection (the one where- 
of is the faculty of diſcerning our ſenfati- 
ons and ĩdeae, when re- produced to be thoſe 
vhieh we have before received; and the o- 
ther, that of te · producing them at will) al- 
though intellectual powers, nevertheleſs 
wholly depend on r Ber: 


dee Book II. Art, Of ſndbbaines: ard l- 


n Acute 
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N Acute diſeaſes of 2, long continuance 
ever impair both remembrance and, recol- 
lection 3 chronic diſeaſes are eyer accom- 
panied with the ſame phenomenon, ;. but 
more eſpecially the bernia | ſpmalis, when 1 the 
tumor is opened, and even ſtill more than 
this, thoſe ſleepy diſeaſes which enſue from 
a confiderable loſs. of . ſemen *. Great 


drinkers, apoplectics, thoſe unfortunate per- 


ſons ho have undergone the operation of 
the trepan; thoſe. who have been covered 
after hanging, frequently paſs the reſidue 
of life, able eicher to remember or te 
recollect. 111016391 0 log 
he, ee ee kad brain , is of 
ſmaller dienenſions than common, are ge- 
nerally deſtitute of theſe faculties. 
Finally, in the hiſtory of the academy oſ 
ſciences of Paris, Année 1701, pag. 57. 
we find the caſe of a child, eight years of 
age, that loſt its memory by the ex- 
ceſſive heats of ſummer, and never reco- 
vered it whilſt the heats continued. 


' * See Book III. Obfervations 12 and 15. 
+ Even here remembrance and recollection are ſig - 
nified, as I obſerved above, although the term memory 
be ade uſe of. 


Since 
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Since the oltuents of the | ody 4 op the N 
ſoul has fixed and coniſtantrels ions, Ane de- 
cay and loſs of remembrance or rec Heckion 
are therefore produced by cauſes c common to 
every, inſtance aboyementioned. By what 
theſe caſes Rave i in common, it RE ITE p- 
pears, that the cauſe of. this decay, _ and 
loſs of theſe powers, is only the Men- 
tion of the organic Aaliclt of che ner⸗ 
vous ſyſtem, but” mibfe per of the 
membraues of thé brain; a diminution 
commoi to every ſubject bere noticed, 
but produced in diffetent ways. Ia the 
one, by a defect of the netvous fluid, as in 
mi crocephali, and thoſe who have been ex- 


hauſted by immoderate coition: In others, : 


by a violent tenſion of the Abtes, f in 
apoplectics, thoſe who have been "recalled 
to life after banging, . and thole "who 


101709. JTOCI 


have undergone the o eration of the 


trepan: in others, by theſe two cauſes 
united, as in perſons affected with acute or 
chronic diſeaſes. 

We ſhall be fully convinced of this truth, 
if we conſider, that every thing which | im- 
pairs the tone of the ſolids, either by by vi- 
tiating the ſecretion of the neryqus fuid 
in the brain, or reſtraining its action, p pro- 


duces 
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- the ſame effect. The immoderate 
uſe of cooling liquors, ſpirits, opium, by= 
ofcrammun, and other. narcotics, . loog and 
profound ſadneſs, fear, terror, and eve! 
other violent paſſion of the ſoul, too long 
continued NF and too . me- 


. 


" ally, the decay, and. e eyen 755 rel of 
theſe powers, arg. ofen accaſianed by ex⸗ 
ceflive heat; in this caſe, it is yikbly pro- 
duces. by the dioinytion of organic 12 
city, Every ching copeurs to eſtabliſh the 
loſs of «laſticity, as the cauſe of this phe- 
nome non, 25 1 have obſerved, in collect- 
ing the different obſervations made upon 
this ſubject, and reducing to fixed points 
their | numerous variations, . 

If more proofs' were required, I would 
here repeat what has been ſaid elſewhere 
concerning the order of our thoughts. 
On the approach of ſleep, and at the cloſe 
of weariſame meditation, when the fibres 
relax and the circulation is languid, when 
the ſenſes are inactive and every organ is at 
reſt, the ſoul appears to be then detach 
from the body, and wanders without any 
ſcope; 


k * 
— 
4 
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ſoope ; remembrance, is loft, we recollect 
nothing, not even. things which are the 
moſt familiar. When ſleep cloſes, the 

eyes, objects which, affect us whilſt awake 
are e er- in the mind, but the mind 
remembers them not, and this forgetful · 
neſs is fo much che more extreme as the 
ſleep is mote profound, that is, as the fi- 
bres are more relaxed; the mind recovers 
not thoſe powers, till the e eee 
fibres ĩs ire · eſta bliſhed by repoſe... -/; 
But if the loſs of, n ae 
collection be often produced'by che relax: 
ation of the fibres ; it is ſometimes occalte 
oned by their rigidity. 
fevers; in drunkenneſs, nothing: is remęem- 
bered, nothing recollected. Ho fre- 
quently are ſeen perſons when affected with 


either of theſa, that know not their friends; 


children, wives, and even forget their own 
name! How many have been reduced to 
the ſame miſerable ſtate from the irtĩitation 
of the meninges by ſplinters of the crane 
um, ot by ſome extraneous body! | 
Remembrance and recollection, therefore, 
require a moderate' degree of tenſon of the 


Ares, as does the regular exerciſe of thjught. 
The 


Jn. inftammatory 
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The reaſon of this phenomenon is: eat 
comprehended. Memory is a paſſive fas 
eulty'; but remembrance and recollection 
are the? reſults of out ſeveral intellectual 

ies combined. The one is the ſtate 


of r Nei on” the nations” and the 
ideas depoſited in the memory: the other 


s a ſtate of intenſeneſs, by which the: ſoul 


forces itſelf o recall theſe ſenſations and 
theſe ideas. Remembrance and recollze< 
tion therefore of 'neceffity require atten- 
tion, and conſequently a moderate degree 
of organic elaſtieity in the fibres. It is 
therefore obvious, that when the ſubjects 
of our obſerv atibns habe not the power of 
rendering the fibres tenſe, the mind is de- 
void of theſe · powelb guido bard - 
Henee we muſt conclude; that remem= 
brance and recollection are determined by 
the tone of the n depend on 
evi enger Woll Hen 
Hitherto Ic have Won how the differ- 
ent degrees of the elaſticity of the fibres 
x reg to the n dof "ads, and 


ey) 
See Bock U. Art. of recolleQtion and wem. — 
| bow 
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how this mechaniſm explains theſe phe» - 
nomena, reconciles, them to Nature, if I 
may be allowed the expreſſion, and diveſts 
them of the marvellous ; this cauſe, hows 


ever ſimple it may appear, e ma- 
ny other very ſurpriſing effects. 


| Organization renders M AN intelligent or 
Puvid. _ 


| G 


- Penetration, that noble faculty of the 
mind, by which we diſcern truth amidſt the 
darkneſs ſurrounding it, by which we 
diſcover the moſt remote relations of 
things, depends on the tone of the fibres, 
and on the ſtate of the body, equally 

with remembrance and recollection; for 
being wholly owing to the capacity of the 

mind “, and to the number of ideas and 
ſenſations, it conſequently muſt depend on 
the number of the ſenſes, and on their good 
organization. Nevertheleſs the ſenſes 
« of an idiot appear ſound and well con- 

4 ſtituted; he has likewiſe, as other per- 

„ ſons have, ſenſations wn: "oy. = | 


vor. II. n 0 and 
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* and he arranges them in the ſame order, 


«« when he acts like others: but he has 


but very few ideas,” and is deficicat in 


* judgment and penetration.” 
Penetration depends on the number of 1. 


fnſes, and their good orgunizatim; but de- 


pends not wholly thereon. To diſcover 
the relations of things, it is not ſufficient 
to have a great number of ſenſations, there 
is alſo neceſſary the power of calling them 
to mind when occaſion requires. With- 
out this faculty, the ſenſations depoſited in 
the memory would be uſeleſs; without it, 
the mind could compare its preſent ſenſa- 
tions only, all its judgments would be de- 
termined by the ſenſes, and Man no longer 
act as Man, but as the moſt ſtupid of 
beaſts. Beſides, the number of the ſenſes 
and their good organization, penetration 
likewiſe requires the ſame elefticity ans. farce 
in the fibres as recollefion. 

But even this will not ſuffice. To dic. 
cover the relations of things, the mind 
muſt compare them in their different aſ- 


pects, and variouſly combine them. Ex- 


cept this, admitting every other qualifica- 
tion, the beſt organized ſenſes, the moſt 
ardent 
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ardent deſire of attaining perfection; 7 


ſo lang as Man continues unable to com- 


bine his ſenſations, it will be impoſſible 
for him to acquire, knowledge; Penetre» 
tion therefore requires. abe fame organic. 192 
Ai . the fibres as reflection, 
Every man has a certain number of 
Anden but all men have not equally 
the power of recalling, comparing, com- 


binjng, and arranging them; qualities in - 


diſpenſibly neceſſary to the diſcovery of 
concealed relations. Theſe qualities idiots 
have not; and this inability to recollect 


or reflect, is to be wholly attributed to 


the ſtate of their organs. 

If we compare the body of an idiot with 
the body of a rational perſon, we ſhall 
find many conſiderable diverſities between 
them. The moſt conſpicuous is the ſmall 
dimenſions of the cerebrum. Micracephali ® 
are idiots by nature; they have neither 


conception nor judgment: on the contra= 


ry, macrocephaliare very ingenious. - 
Another difference is the bulk of the 


See Book III. Obi. 26, 16. 
Haig Q 2 head, 


ys compariſon of the fize of the 


im —— 


head. Extremely large and fat perſons, 
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are commonly but a ſmall: remove from 
ſtupidity; whilſt ſmall and lean ee 
are genetally the reverſe. | 

But all idiots are not ſo by nature lune 


de. arrive at tliat ſtate, the moſt in- 


genious equally with others. Acute diſ- 
caſes of long continuance *, and like wife 


chronic diſeaſes, impair the, penetration. 
'The conſiderable leſs of nervous fluid, ei- 


ther by coition, by its diſcharge from the 
tumor of the hernia ſpinalit, or by exten- 
five exerciſe, produces the fame effects. 
Great drinkers, apoplectics, they who 


have undergone the operation of the tro- 
pan, they who have been recovered after 
hanging, remain very long without con- 
ception and without judgment. 

Let us attend to the realon of theſe lar 
nomena. | 
Microcepbali are 1dio ts, dne ve- 
ty ſagacious. But if penetration be ever 
proportionate to the dimenbons of the 


brain, it is not from any particular orga- 
nizatiqn of this vi/cus, as ſome have ima- 


- #, See Book III. Obſ2"22.” 
wet | 3 © gined. 
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gined. The brain is only an organ of ſe- 
cretion, and is: without relation to the foul, 


except, by its. ſecreting a greater. or leſs, 


quantity of the nervous fluid; and as its 
volume might more or leſs obſtruct the ori- 
gin of the nerves, by compreſling the mem- 
branes which, ſurround it; it is only - ig 
theſe reſpects, that the brain can, influence 
penetration. „nk 2 7 105 niz10 2 
It has been alceady e that Foy 
erciſe of regular thought, ſuch as is ne- 
ceſſary to penetration, requires a tenſion 
of the fibres, particularly of thoſe of the 
neninges. This tenſion, this augmenta- 
tion of the organic elaſticity of the ſolids, 
ariſes from the immediate influx of the 
nervous fluid impelled into theſe organs 
by the will. The more this. fluid, ſo,imy 
mediately ſubject to the. ſou] in yoluntary 
motion ?, abounds, the more, ſtrongly 
Man can apply his mind to reflection, and 
the longer continue it: for the power of 
the will on our organs, never. prevalls ſo 
far as, to render, them [ rigid. Hence it is 


7 — 24 


* See Book I. Art. Of the ent wee, er 
this Body. W qi 
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the brain continues the ſame, This enor . 
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evident, that microcep5u, who are not 
abundantly ſupplied therewith. nut ne- 
cefarily be ſtupid; and that Hhacrocephah, 
who poſſeſs'it in great abundance, muſt 
de perfectly the reverſe. Hence it is, that 
large and very fat perſons have in general 


Bat little ey ; for” the bulk of the 


body continually increaſes, and the fize of 


mous bulk of body, compared to the di- 
menſlon of the brain, Pheey eu in the 
ſame claſs with Miordrepban.” o Metten 
This inability in mierocephati, ad in 
thoke who are Tate fat, to increafe 
the organic elaſticity of their fibres, often 
deſtroys the penetration of the moft Taga- 
tious. To this is owing that ſtupitfity 
which affects thoſe who have been rech- 
vered after hanging. apoplecties, thofs 
Who have ſuffered the operation of the 
trepan, and hard drinkers.” Lb is this, Hk 
wife, which, after acute and chronic dif- 
eaſes, deprives men of the faculty of con- 
ception, and reduces them to 4 ſtate'of 
Infancy. . A 
Hence is the reaſon that, when an in- 
en; fever has conſumed the ner- 
vous 


+4. 


-SOUL and BODY accounted for. 247 
vous fluid, and fatigued our organs by vio- 
dent and precipitate motions, the mind is 
affected with a ſtupor, all its facultics are 
diſordered, and: all knowledge loft : this 
returns not, but in proportion as the body 
Acquires ſtrength, and arrives” not to itt 
former perfect ſtate, till the body has ens 
_ airehy recovered its formet vigdour. 
Hence the reaſon why the violent paſſi+ 
ons, profuund fadnefs, and narcotics, pro- 
duce a kind of momentaty ſtupidiiy. 
Hence the reaſon why ſome perfons 
hare become ſtupid, by imitating 0 
diouſiy the geſtures of fox. 
l i therefore evident, tba thy extern 

impair of the organic en of the: firer 
generates flupidity, and that the penetration 
of. every individual OY on 1 8 
aixarien. | $049 sd c 
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evident, that icrocepbull, who are not 
abundantly fapplied therewith; muſt ne- 
ceffarily be ſtupid ; and'that thdcrocephab, 1 
who poſſeſs it in great abundance, muſt 
de perfectly the reverſe. Hence it is, that 
large and very fat perſons have in general 
bat little tdatly for” the bulk of the 
body continually increaſes, and the fize of 
the brain continues the ſame. This enor 
mous bulk of body, compared to the di- 
menſlon of the brain, Placer then in the 
lame claſs with miervrepbhus. 
This inability in mRerkephal, and in 
Wolz who are Tate fat, to increaſe 
the organic elaſticity of their fibres, often 
deſtroys the penetration of the moſt Laga- 
tious. To this is owing that 
which affects thoſe who have been rech- 
vered after hanging, © apopleRties, thoſe | 
who have fffered the operation of the 
trepan, and hard drinkers." tis this, fike- 
wiſe, which, after acute and chronic dif- 
eaſes, deprives men of the faculty of con- 
ception, and reduces them to 4 ſtate of 
Infancy, | A 542 
Hence is the reaba that, when. an in- 
0 fever has conſumed the ner- 
vous 


- SOUL and BODY accounted for. 247 
vous fluid, and fatigued our organs by vio- 
tent and precipitate motions, the mind is 
affected with a ſtupor, all its faculties are 
difordered, and all knowledge loft : this 
returns not, but in proportion as the body 
acquires ſtrength, and arrives not to itz 
former perfect ſtate, till the body has ens 
ſtirely rerovered its formet vigou. 
.. Hence the reaſon why the violent paſſi+ 
ons, profuund fadnefs, and narcotics, pro» 
duce a kind of momentary: fupidity. 2 
Hence the reaſon why ſome perfons 
hate become ſtupid, by imitating too-affk 
diouſly the geſtares of folly. 44. 07 
i therefore evident, that the extrems 

impair of the organic elaſticity ꝙ the" fires 
generates Hupidity, and that the penetration 
of. every individual On on EIN 
a | [2% 3 9316! 
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in diſcerning / the reaſon of things, that 
admirable faculty of comprehending at 
once a multitude of objects, or rather of te- 
viewing them with rapidity, and penetrat» 
ing in an inſtant the moſt. remote rela- 
tions, obſerves: not the ſame gradation ag 
penetration. This [increaſes and decays 
by inſenfible degrees; the other has no 
progreſſion; but has its exiſtence PROG 
as it were, to an indiviſible point. 
Sagacity conſiſts in readily Siorering 
remote relations. Thus, beſides the num- 
ber and order of our ſenſations and idea; 
neceſſary to diſcover thoſe relations, it re. 
quires quick apprehenſion; hence, not 
only the ſame phyſical diſpoſition is ne- 
ceſſary as in penetration, that is, force 
and organic elaſticity of the fibres, but al- 
ſo the moſt perfect degree of this elaſtici- 
ty, or which is the ſame thing, that degree 
which is beſt adapted to ſecond the acti- 
vity of the will: for the exerciſe of the 
underſtanding in penetration is voluntary. 
The regular exerciſe of thought, requires 
a certain organic tone of the fibres; but 
this tone is not limited to one particular 


point, it has a certain extent contained 
a between 


SOUL and BODY atcounted for. 249 
between the oppoſite extremes of relaxa= 
tion and rigidity. | Madneſs and ſtupidity 
are produced by the extremes, wiſdom 
holds the middle ſtation, and its various 
degrees occupy the whole interyal between 
them: there are therefore different des 
grees in this intermediate ſpace, in eyery 


one of which the ſoul may poſſeſs pene- 


© 3 $2390 ene nne 44 4 — 
tration. I 18 in that degree of elaſticity, 


Dirt f a7 ol CL OT OVA... 2553: : 
where the fibres have a greater aptitude to 


yield obedience to the will, that tfie dif- 


poſition to fagacity cohſiſts. This” the 


| bundance. of nervous. 

- Iis224 07 js, ia, 21 Bayr,.563, 0191 pO: 
elaſtici of, the fibres and that devres where 
2 1 Sho125 25591 bas. 2noiftiast 03 

he equilibrium between theſe Wo powers - 1 

molt perjet?, muſt le the principle of ſage» 

* TT 1 1433458 > TIS 24 ee r73 RAY 

city, of” invention, of that divine enthufaſ 


m 
tits C42) JV $35 ci VIOKR ddd i ICUAOT Q | 
which animate genius, and diftingus es theſe 

mates genius, and aijtt 2 


wbo poſſeſs i, ſton the berd of common wit, 
1. ennie 0 e CLOLGNE FOE MMI IG 1s 23 
This is true even th reſpect to the inſti of 
animals, where nature ſeems to prompt every ne- 
tion: for although they have particularrindlinadons, 
although one may be more or ſeſs ſavage, more, pt leſs 
cruel than another, we ſhall nevertheleſs hind them to 
be all ſtupid, in proportion as they are in want of this 
fluid ;- and that the fagacity 6f every one i Abörding 
to the dimenſions of the brain 
ao * Sagacity 


fe 140, the” primitive. 
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Sagacity thereſore falls to the lot of thoſe 


Who are endued both with vigour and ſen- 
fibility, Theſe are the qualities which 
alone actuate thoſe towering minds which 


ſoar to the firſt principles of ſcience, and 


rapidly ruſh to the goal; whilſt others lag 
far behind, and advance with, law and 
tardy ſteps. © | 
In proportion as this Gale beter 
dels two powers 1 is deſtroy the mind 
neceflarily loſes its  ſagacity ; but i in a diffe- 


4 Bits 


rept manner; if the balance be in favour of 


the ſoligs, if the. 1 res be either 1 too Jax of 


100 rigid, the mine is leſs a to. recall 
the Tenſations and ideas depoſi F in the 
memory, c or to compare them, and leſs 


readily diſcovers their remote relations. 


e mind is therefore leſs active, takes up 
longer time in its reflection, and is ſlower 
in tracing any analogy, or inveſtigating any 
truth, ian, thus organized, may poſ- 
ſeſs judgment, but not wit. The farthes 


| he is from this perfect degree of organic 


elaſticity, the more bis activity of mind is 
Fiminiſhed ; he may even be at ſuchadiftance 
from it, as to pofſels no powers of imagina- 
tion at all. In this ſtate he can pronounce 
1 on 


8. 4 
2 * — 
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SOUL n BODY deevwnted fir; 26 
on the relations of © thoſe objects only 
which immediately act on the ſenſes ; and 
principles, to ſuch d perſon, ire  withont 
conſequenoes. Hente the reaſon why ſal- 
lies of wit, happy flights of any kind; 
neyer occur to us when ne nine] is fa- 
tigued. G * 122 . TS! - 1110195355 bY: 
Bat whis this hee F the 
fibres and nervous fluid, which forms 
Man's difpoſitiotr to ſagaerty, is deſtroyed, 
_ and the ſcale inclines to the latter, 
vivacity of mind becomes volatility. The 
ſoul being then firongly affected By the 
moſt minute objects, re- Pon the 
body with a foree propertionatè thereto, 
comtnunicates to this ſſuid 4 very ſtrong 
impulſe! which, acting upon weak. Gbres; 
rendots them rigid,” «nd deſtroys [3gueity, 
together wih the free eee un- 
i derſtanding. Brie 281 613 J ene 

Te this conki biting "add" the Alsey 
which is inſeparable from it, and which ren 
ders us incapable of ſuſtaining for any long 


* See Book I. Art. Of the organs of ſenſe conſi- 
dered, relatively to their different degrees of ſenſibility. 


1 Se Book IV. Art. Why the character of the 
fou) is ever congruous to the ſtate of the body. 


time 
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time that laborious attention, which is 


often neceflary to the. diſcovery: of remote 
relations. Thus too haſty in pronouncing 
on the relations of - things, the mind al- 
ways falls ſhort of the end which it de- 
ſires to attain, forms, forced reaſonings, 
and continues for ever ignorant. 


The ideas, to be juſt, muſt bediſtinct, al- 


though theſe qualities are not inſeparahle. 


Thus in every caſe here juſtneſs of our 
ideas requires them to be numerous, the 
mind, if united to a body of very deli- 
cate texture and extreme ſenſibility, can 
ſcarce conceive any thing diſtinctly. In 
a man ſo circumſtanced, the mind has 


not time to examine; throughly,. any of 


the objects as they offer: they ſhift· ſo faſt, 

that he has hardly time to perceiye them. 
Hence the mind can have only . 

fe notions of things, and all its knows 


ledge: is but a confuſed! huddle, of errors 


* ne on deut i (aides 
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Organizatio on We ee to — Man 
either prudent, or inconſiderate. 


The ſoul united to weak, elaſtic cant 
delicate organs, being continually acted 
upon by ſtrong ſenſations and ſentiments, 
diſplays them the moment it is affected by 
them *. Such a perſon therefore is inca- 
pable of diſſimulation. Endued with too 
great ſenſibility to diſſemble, he is like- 
wiſe too much ſo to reflect, to ſecure his 
purpoſes, to comply with, and bend to eir- 
cumſtances, or patiently purſue a ſcheme, 
till he finds ſome clue, which may ſerve 
to guide him. Hence he is incapable of 
that circumſpection, which conceals hidden 
. reſources, till it ſees a fit occaſion to make 
uſe of them; he knows'not what'to con- 
ceal, but tells the whole of what he knows, 
and thus betrays his on ſecrets; Impru- 
dent in diſcourſe, he is ſo likewiſe in his 
deſigns and actions; his ardor ever carries 
him to lengths little ſuited to his ſtrength, 
and by the improper uſe he makes of it, 
almoſt all his efforts prove ineffeQtual ; in 
* See Book IV. How organization renders Man 


| open-hearted er a diſſembler. 
| a word, 


er Reciprocal INFLUENCE of the 
a word, he is neither _ bor: — nor 
for counſet. 


Prudence therefore: 4 on Mer * 1 
of the nac bine, on tbat tone of the ffbres 


which promotes the free exerciſe of thinking, 
by moderating the wiuacity of the ſenfitive fa- 
.culty. Only the Man, whoſe organs are 


thus formed, can be ſevere, yet gentle, 
tender, though not weak, and high · ſpiri- 
ted without being a 6ravedoz he alone 
can conceal his deſigns under the weil of 
fGlence, and be at once communicative 
and diſcreet. This calm, this exter- 
nal ſerenity proceeds therefore from a 
natural coolneſs of temper; and it is to the 
want of ſenſibility in our organs, that this 


| boaſted wiſdom, this prudence we va- 
 lue ourſelves ſo much upon are s 


Why Man pris i loſe ſome of i mental 


| Faculties without hfing the others. 


Some men loſe the power of meditat- 
ing, yet retain their other faculties. _ Some 
laſe remembrance, imagination, the power 
of reflection, yet retain that of recollec- 


tion and judgment: ſome forget one kind 
of 


dul. and BODY * fer. 25 
of ideas, one fort of knowledge, without 


prejudice to gathers: in à word, ſome feet © 


to loſe evelſ® 
. | 
The moſt celebrated philoſophers, to ac- 
count for theſe phenomena, have imagin- 
ed a ſyſtem, plauſible at firſt fight, but in 
reality exceedinply abfurd. They have 

| firſt ſuppoſed, contrary to truth, that each 
faculty of the ſoul has ſome particular or- 
gan for its ſeat, entirely disjoĩned from, 
and without relation to the others. They 
have afterwards laid it down as 2 maxim, 
that, when one of theſe organs is vitiated, 


e power, n. ex- 


the faculty refident therein is depraved 


likewiſe. Finally, to make this ſyſtem 
quadrate with facts, they have concluded, 


that in the general diſatrangement of the 


machine, every part of which is intimate- 
ly connected, theſe different organs, ſeats 
of the different faculties , are not all af- 
fected at the ſame time. 


To elucidate theſe phenomena, I mall 


not undertake a e ny 


* Sethe Phyſiology of Ls Gt — * 
Paris edition. 
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256 REciPROCAL ANFLUENCE of the _ 
which ſuppoſes us tobeendowed with know- 
ledge which we have not; nor imitate: the 
explanations of others, which are equally © 
repugnant to reaſon and experience. All 
_ theſe phenomena, which appear ſo whim- 
fical, and ſo impoſſible to account for, ac- 
cording. to the ſyſtem of theſe philoſo- 
phers, are ſo very ſimple, according to that 
which is here eſtabliſhed, that the only 
thing to be wondered at is their ſimplicity. 
We have ſeen that reaſon, imagination, re- 
membrance, recollection, penetration, ſa- 
gacity, &c. ate powers of the mind, de» 
pendent on the different tones of The or- 
ganic elaſticity of the fibres. It is there- 
fore evident, that theſe effects muſt dif. 
appear with their cauſes. | I ſhall attempt 
farther to develope this principle, and give 
it the cleareſt evidence of truth. | 
Theſe faculties of the ſoul, 'viz. ſenſi- 

bility, will, memory, and underſtanding, 
have different functions, as has been al- 
ready proved; but theſe faculties unite 
and combine in many different manners: 
from theſe their combinations reſult 
thought, and the different operations of 
the mind. But unleſs they act conjunct- 


ly, | 


hb 


* TY 
ul. and BODY accounted for. 2 f 
h,: Man has neith timents nor ideas 3 
their paratigh;deſtroys every operation of * 
mind, andy 1rfſappearance, n 
 facultics themſel ves. 
Although theſe different faculties e 
ally combine, they however combine not 
all in the ſame act: according as theig 
combination varies, ſo much the more 
different are their reſults. Beſides, though 


our intellectual faculties are the ſole prin- 
ciples of the operations of the ſoul, and 
although ſome are active of themſelves, 
their exerciſe is nevertheleſs entirely de- 
pendent on the body. The mind cannot 
proceed alone: it ever require certain 
degree of organic. elaſticity in the fibres, 
to think, reflect, meditate, -&c. - From 
_ theſe different degrees of the organic elaſ- 
ticity of the fibres, reſults every diverſity 
in the operations of the mind. 
Regular thought cer requires a tenſion 
of: the fibres: but to think Gn ſome parti- 
cular ſubjects, there is required a much 
greater degree of organic elaſticity in the 
fibres; than to think on ſome others; as 
on metaphyſical ſubjects, than on thoſe of 
elementary geometry; the is likewiſe 
Vox. II, 3 required 


* n 


* * elaſticity o meditate thag go re 
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tequired a much g degree of FE 


imagine ſomething nei tHAn to ju e ; 
ſimple facts. Thus with one degree 


organic elaſticity Man can . with 
another meditate; ſo with one he can 
imagine, and with another weaker degree, 
which leaves him unable to recall the 
ideas and ſenſations formerly depoſited in 
the memory, he can pronounce on his pre- 
ſent ſenſations only, and ſeems to have loſt 
every faculty but inſtinct: with a degrees 
yet weaker than this, he is unable to com- 
bine two ſingle ſenſations, and is deſtitute 
of ever ntiment, even that of his own 
exiſtence. _ 
Thus Man may loſe the power of me- 
ditation, and retain that of reflection; he 
may loſe imagination, ſagacity, and pene- 
tration, and retain good ſenſe ; laſtly, he 
tay loſe judgment, and yet retain inſtinct. 
Both remembrance and recollection re- 
quire the organic elaſticity of the fibres; 
but not in an equal degree. RecolleRion 
requires the greater degree of tenſion of 
the two, as any one may be convinced by 
the efforts witch a * 3 by 
IP 


FS: 
I . 1 
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® $0UL and BODY: arconnedfen-s! 25h 
tady, - or duritg the ſtate of dnvateſ- 
cen or drowfim@lt; vdinly makes to ren: 
» cal che bott um le ideea lud anwikebe 
called to: mind by being mentidaed by 
others; itrememberst& have before reneivoc 
ed. This is very natura; for! it requieo 
more attention to f ow aw abfont ber: 
ject, than on one which is preſent 3 tui rb 
call an analogy without the aid of tlie ſn- 
ſos/ as im fEniembrince by the aſſiſtanoom 
of objects, than to di ſdover te ĩdèotity 2 
Man therefore may loſt regolledtioniand: 
yet retditi remembrance. /: 
Finally, à greater . organic ee; | 
lafticity is required: to recall extraordindry 5 
ideas, than to recollect thoſe which are ſa- 
miliar 5 and abſtract ideas tharfaple: H 
© likewiſe Man may forget one partieulat ſort 
of ideas, and yet retain another. The 
the different degrees of organio olaſticity 
of the fibres produce new combination 
which interrupt the fucoeſſi of dur 
_ thoughits, diſorder the chaim of our idtasg 
and ſeem even to annihilate forme of our” 
mental faculties, while they leave us the 
free exerciſe of others, ¶ his is the ſim- 
ple and manifeſt cauſe of theſe Bngullie: 
phenomena. * d 5 
R 2 | The 
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250 RxeciPROCAL INFLUENCE of 75. 
The different degrees of organic elaſ- 


ticity required in the different operations 
of the mind, may be determined by com- 


pering the — of the fluids, the num- 


ber of pulſations, their different degrees 
of force and vivacity, in one man during 
meditation, in another during reflection, 
and in another dur ing revery; and by 
comparing the courſe of the fluids, the 
number of pulſations, their different de- 
grees of force and vi vacity in _ me 
man in all theſe different ſtates. b! 
Thus having ſhewn the ee of: 
theſe phenomena in the different tones 
of the fibres, having diſcovered the truth 
gf theſe laws in Nature, we may cafily 
Noceed to eſtimate their effects: notwithe 
ſtanding this ſubject may be extremely 
complicated, and may appear to have but 
little connection with mathematics, it is 
poſſible to determine their relations, and 
to ſubject them to a preciſe evaluation; 
the balance has been already pointed out, 
it now remains only to take the amount. 
From what has preceded, it is certain 
that the propen/itiag, the affectiont and cha- 
rater of the a Jolly, wiſdom, ſtupidity, 


oo | 
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SOUL and BODY atcounted for. 261" 
prudence, reaſon, imagination, recolliction, if 
+. remembrance, penetration, delicacy, ſublimityſ® 
* deptb, ſagacity and genius, are not qualities 
inberent in the mind, but modes of the fouÞ's + 
exiftence, depending on the fate of the organs 
of the body; as for inſtance, colours, ſounds; 
heat, cold, &c. are not eſſential attributes 
of matter, but qualities dependent on its 
texture, and on the motion of its eonſtitu- 
| ent corpuſeles. It is therefore evident, that 
organization alone - cauſes almoſt ® every 
difference which is obſerved between 
ſouls; that they receive their principal cha- 
racteriſtics from the corporeal organs; and 
that, ſuppoſing them really in their na- 
ture different fron each other, this dife 
ference would be of no effect, ſo long as 
y 1 to the bod. 
Thus every hing in Nature is influenced 
by phyſical laws, | 
Corporeal ſenſibility, the reg ular or diſur- 
dered courſe of our \fluids, primitive or or- 


Let it be once more noticed, 8 
ſubject the whole to phyſical laws; I am well afſured, 
that the ſoul partly receives its character from moral 
cauſes, oO. 8 
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philoſophers only to be m 
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op- the Hitt #tberde: deemed an e 
myſtery. 


genic elaſticity, the rigidity or relaxation of the 
Meet, the force or volume of the orgam, are 
the tauſes of the ſurpriſing diverſities i in fouls, . © 
and the ſecret principles of that great influ= 

mags? the foul on the body, and of the boiy. 


Such are the 3 wth of Gn thn 


| gular: harmony, which philoſophers have 
obſerved between the two. ſubſtances 


which form our being, but were unable 
to explain. TI 


Such, in 2 word; are the true Gender 
tions, the ſolid baſis of a ſcience, where- 
in every thing appeared arbitrary, obſcure 


and myſterious. = 
I would here conclude my work, were 
4 readers: to 
explain the 


ſuch it might be ſufficient 


principles on which I ground my doctrine, 


and I might have fpared myſelf the trou- 
ble of entering into theſe particulars which 


Are 3 


hs can develop the whole of a ſyſtem 


ceſſary to elucidate them. But this 
loſt labour: firice, for one reader 


by the mere outlines, there are a thou- 


ne muſt ſee the whole chain of rea- 


ſoning, 
4 oning 
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ſoning, in order to comprehend the prin- 
ciples on which it is eſtabliſhed, 

To theſe it is neceffary to enter into 2 
minute diſcuſſion: it is not enough that 
they haye giyen them a clue to guide them 
fo the truth, and have the path pointed 

ut to them; they muſt be, as it were, 
led by the hand through all the mazes of 


the labyrinth; otherwiſe they muſt Wa- 
voidably be ewe in it. 
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. 345 line 2, for though, EY fem. 


72, I. 4. J. cauſing it to, cauſing the. * . 2 
fit 155 — 1. $4 e {Tl you: 8 2 3 
; , HIS 1. 8, V. ends not, # Fe ends not 


121, 1. 23, V leſs aft, 1. leſs righteous, | 2 Pu 
124, 1. Io, Aid active. 12412 Ft; BY * 


142 11 In the E, obſervations ” ble 
0 1 7 5 a e F. de | rt, 9173 Hol 
IA. J. . na long, 7. no lon 2 
BRL 2, 1.1 2 the Imag 2 . 0 dhe i. lags 
187, I. 67 eir 3 — 7. their x tenſion, - * con- 


ſequently their i ſenſibility. 

219, I. 10 F. . r. fibrillæ. 

I. 12, 2 impel i it, 7. impel it into the tube they 

form. 

2d, laſt line, V ſentiment, . ſenſe, g 
232, I. 14, J. elaſticity, 7. ftrength. N 
236, 1. 11, . covered, r. recovered. 
238, 2, dele ſpirits. 
240, 1. 16, F. tenſe; r. tenſe to ſuch a 


2444 l. 6, 7 ne 1. Jexidentally, _ 
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